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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


THE  POET  SHELLEY— HIS  UNPUBLISHED  WORK, 
<‘THE  WANDERING  JEW.” 

^Ve  now  proceed  to  redeem  the  promise  we  made  last 
Saturday,  to  give  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  exceedingly  interesting  poem.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  no 
poet  of  our  day  has  evinced  a  more  strikingly  powerful 
and  original  genius  than  Shelley, — indeed,  in  so  far  as 
originality  is  concerned,  he  is  probably  entitled  to  claim 
precedency  even  of  Lord  Byron.  Hardly,  tlierefore, 
could  there  have  come  into  our  possession  any  literary 
curiosity  upon  which  we  should  have  placed  a  greater 
value  than  an  vinpublished  work  by  the  author  of  the 
“  Cenci for,  much  as  we  regret  the  fallacious  and  un¬ 
happy  principles  which  Shelley  was  induced  to  adopt,  and 
whose  spirit  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  infusing 
into  his  writings,  we  hesitate  not  to  own  the  great  ad¬ 
miration  we  have  ever  entertained  for  his  profound  abi¬ 
lities. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  The  Wandering  Jew%”  now  in  our  posses¬ 
sion — and  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  the 
only  copy  extant — is  written  in  Shelley’s  own  hand,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  about  twenty  years  ago. 
This  latter  fact  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  date  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  Preface,  which  is  “  January  181 1 and  the 
Preface  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been  written  af¬ 
ter  the  poem,  which  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  year  1810.  It  is,  consequently,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  very  earliest  production  of  Shelley’s  pen  ; 
for  that  'wild  and  astonishing  ])oem,  “  Queen  IMab,”  was 
not  written  till  1811,  and  was  not  given  to  the  public 
till  1815.  In  1811,  Shelley  WHS  only  eighteen,  and  lie 
himself,  writing  from  Pisa  in  1821,  says, — “  A  i)oem, 
entitled  Queen  Mob.,  was  written  by  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  daresay  in  a  sufficiently  intemperate  spirit,” 
&c.  It  thus  appears,  that  “  The  Wandering  Jew  ”  must 
have  been  written  when  the  poet  was  only  seventeen,  and 
when  his  talents  were  entirely  unknown.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  offered  to  one  or  two  booksellers,  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  without  success,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  neglect  into  which  the  author  allowed  it 
to  tall,  when  new  cares  crowded  upon  him,  and  new  pi*os- 
pocts  opened  round  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  been 
carefully  kept  by  the  literary  gentleman  to  whom  he  in¬ 
trusted  its  perusal  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in  1811, 
and  would  have  been  willingly  surrendered  by  him  at 
any  subsequent  period,  had  any  application  to  that  etfect 
een  made.  A  poem  w^ritten  by  a  lad  of  seventeen  would, 

in  most  cases,  possess  little  attraction  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
that  the  same  individual  produced  “  Queen 
*  ab  at  eighteen,  and  afterwards,  during  his  brief  career, 
stood  in  the  very  first  place  of  intellectual  superiority,  the 
altered,  and  the  primitice  of  such  a  mind  become 

perhaps  still  more  interesting  than  its  most  matured  ef¬ 
forts. 

^li’  Shelley  appears  to  have  had  sonie  doubts  whether  to  \ 


cjill  his  poem  “  The  Wandering  Jew,”  or  “  The  Victim 
of  the  Eternal  Avenger.”  Both  names  occur  in  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  ;  but  had  the  work  been  published,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  would  finally  have  fixed  on  the  former,  the 
more  especially  as  the  poem  itself  contains  very  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  offence  to  the  religious  reader.  The  motto 
oil  the  title-page  is  from  the  22d  chapter  of  St  John, — 
“  If  I  will  that  he  tai’ry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
— follow  thou  me.”  Turning  over  the  leaf,  we  meet  with 
the  following  dedication: — “  To  Sir  Francis  Bui'dett, 
hart.  M.  P.,  in  consideration  of  the  active  virtues  by 
which  both  his  public  and  private  life  is  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished,  the  following  poem  is  inscribed  by  the  Author,” 
Again  turning  the  leaf,  we  meet  Avith  the 

“  PREFACE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  Poem  is  an  imaginary  per¬ 
sonage,  noted  for  the  various  and  contradictory  traditions 
Avhich  have  prevailed  concerning  him — The  Wandering 
Jew.  IMany  sage  monkish  Avriters  haA^e  suppc'rted  the 
authenticity  of  this  fact,  the  reality  of  his  existence.  But  as 
the  quoting  them  would  have  led  me  to  annotations  perfect¬ 
ly  uninteresting,  although  very  fashionable,  I  decline  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  public  any  thing  but  the  bare  poem,  Avhich 
they  Avill  agree  Avith  me  not  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  authorize  deep  antiquarian  researches  on  its  subject.  I 
might,  indeed,  ha\'e  introduced,  by  anticipating  future  ev  ents, 
the  no  less  grand,  although  equally  groundless,  superstitions 
of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  pei*sonal  reign  of  J —  C — , 
&c.  ;  lut  I  preferred,  improbable  as  the  following  tale  may 
appear,  retaining  the  old  method  of  describing  past  events  : 
it  is  certainly  more  consistent  Avith  reason,  more  interesting, 
ev'en  in  AA'orks  of  imagination.  With  respect  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  elucidatory  notes,  I  have  folio Aved  the  Avell-known 
maxim  of  ‘  Do  uuto  others  as  thou  Avouldest  they  should 
do  unto  thee.* 

Januarj/,  1811.” 

The  poem  introduced  by  the  aboA^e  Preface  is  in  four 
cantos  ;  and,  though  the  octosyllabic  verse  is  the  most 
prominent,  it  contains  a  variety  of  measures,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  poetical  romances.  The  incidents  are 
simple,  and  refer  rather  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  than  to  any  attempt  at  a  full  delineation 
of  all  his  adventures.  We  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the 
plot,  and  intersperse,  as  we  proceed,  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  passages  of  the  poem.  It  opens  thus,  in  a  strain 
of  subdued  and  tranquil  beauty  : 

“  The  brilliant  orb  of  parting  day 
Diffused  a  rich  and  a  mellow  ray 
Above  the  mountain’s  brow ; 

It  tinged  the  hills  with  lustrous  light, 

It  tinged  the  promontory’s  height 
Still  sparkling  with  the  snow  ; 

And,  as  aslant  it  threw  its  beam, 

Tipp’d  with  gold  the  mountain  stream 
That  laved  the  vale  below. 

Long  hung  the  eye  of  glory  tliere, 

And  linger’d  as  if  loth  to  leav’e 
A  scene  so  lovely  and  so  fair, 

’Twere  th(u*e  even  luxury  to  grieve ; 

So  soft  the  clime,  so  bidm  the  air. 

So  pure  and  genial  were  the  skies, 

111  sooth  ’tAvas  almost  Paradise,— 
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For  ne’er  did  the  sun’s  splendour  close 
On  such  a  picture  of  repose  ; — 

All,  all  was  tranquil,  all  was  still, 

Save  where  the  music  of  the  rill. 

Or  a  distant  waterfall. 

At  intervals  broke  on  the  ear. 

Which  Echo’s  self  was  pleased  to  hear. 

And  ceased  her  babbling  call. 

With  every  charm  the  landscape  glow’d 
Which  partial  Nature’s  hand  bestow’d  ; 

Nor  could  the  mimic  hand  of  art 
Such  beauties  or  such  hues  impart. 

Light  clouds,  in  fleeting  livery  gay. 

Hung  painted  in  grotesque  array 
Upon  the  western  sky  ; 

Forgetful  of  the  approaching  dawn. 

The  peasants  danced  upon  the  lawn. 

For  the  vintage  time  was  nigh  ; 

How  jocund  to  the  tabor’s  sound, 

The  smooth  turf  trembling  as  they  bound. 

In  every  measure  light  and  free. 

The  very  soul  of  harmony  ! 

Grace  in  each  attitude,  they  move. 

They  thrill  to  amorous  ecstasy. 

Light  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  morn 
That  hang  upon  the  blossom’d  thorn. 

Subdued  by  the  pow’r  of  resistless  Love. 

‘‘  Ah  !  days  of  innocence,  of  joy. 

Of  rapture  that  knows  no  alloy. 

Haste  on, — ye  roseate  hours. 

Free  from  the  world’s  tumultuous  cares. 

From  pale  distrust,  from  hopes  and  fears, 

Eaneful  concomitants  of  time, — 

’Tis  yours,  beneath  this  favour’d  clime. 

Your  pathway  strewn  with  flowers. 

Upborne  on  pleasure’s  downy  wing. 

To  quaff  a  long  unfading  spring. 

And  beat  with  light  and  careless  step  the  ground  ; 
The  fairest  flowers  too  soon  grow  sere. 

Too  soon  shall  tempests  blast  the  year. 

And  sin’s  eternal  winter  reign  around.” 

Amidst  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  scene  thus  de¬ 
scribed,  a  traveller  is  seen  descending  the  hills  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Padua.  He  is  attracted  by  the  tolling  of  a  con¬ 
vent  bell,  and  seeing  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  gate,  he 
enters,  along  with  others,  the  convent  chapel,  after  the 
sun  has  already  set  and  vespers  are  over : 

Dim  was  the  light  from  the  pale  moon  beaming, 

As  it  fell  on  the  saint-cipher’d  panes. 

Or,  from  the  western  window  streaming. 

Tinged  the  pillars  with  varied  stains. 

To  the  eye  of  enthusiasm  strange  forms  were  gliding. 
In  each  dusky  recess  of  the  aisle. 

And  indefined  shades  in  succession  were  striding 
O’er  the  coignes  of  the  pillar’d  pile  ; — 

The  pillars  to  the  vaulted  roof 
In  airy  lightness  rose; 

Now  they  mount  to  the  rich  Gothic  ceiling  aloof. 

And  exquisite  tracery  disclose.” 

A  young  novice  is  about  to  take  the  veil,  or  rather,  it 
is  about  to  be  forced  upon  her.  She  is  thus  spoken  of : 

Light  as  a  sylph’s,  her  foim  cdnfest. 

Beneath  the  drapery  of  her  vest, 

A  perfect  grace  and  symmetry ; 

Her  eyes,  with  rapture  form’d  to  move, 

To  melt  with  tenderness  and  love. 

Or  beam  with  sensibility. 

To  H^ven  were  raised  in  pious  prayer, 

A  silent  eloquence  of  woe  ; 

Now  hung  the  pearly  tear-drop  there. 

Sate  on  her  check  a  tixHi  despair; 


And  now  she  beat  her  bosom  bare. 

As  pure  as  driven  snow. 

Nine  graceful  Novices  around 
Fresh  roses  strew’d  upon  the  ground. 

In  purest  white  array’d ; 

Three  spotless  vestal  virgins  shed 
Sabean  incense  o’er  the  head 
Of  the  devoted  maid.” 

Just  as  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  in- 
tended  victim,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  throws  herself  among 
the  crowd,  and  rushes  from  the  chapel.  The  stranger, 
who  has  already  felt  interested  in  her  fate,  flies  to  her 
assistance,  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  bears  her  away 
through  the  gathering  twilight  beyond  the  reach  of  pur¬ 
suit.  A  storm  comes  on  ;  they  seek  shelter,  and  briefly 
inform  each  other  who  they  are.  The  nun’s  name  is 
Rosa,  and  the  stranger  is  Paulo — the  Wandering  Jew. 
They  conceive,  strangely  enough,  a  sudden  affection  for 
each  other,  and  the  first  canto  closes  with  the  expression 
of  Rosa’s  consent  to  share  the  future  fortunes  of  Paulo. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  before  proceeding  to  the  second 
canto,  that,  in  illustration  of  something  said  by  Paulo, 
Shelley  quotes,  in  the  margin,  the  following  line  from 
^schylus,  so  remarkably  applicable  to  his  own  future 
fate, — 

"EfAH  SavovTa;  yotict  fxtyQnro 

In  canto  second,  we  are  introduced  to  Paulo’s  castle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  he  lives  in  deep  retirement 
with  Rosa,  visited  only  by  Victorio,  an  Italian  of  noble 
birth,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  bold  and 
vigorous  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  follow.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Paulo  is  not  happy,  and  he  spends  a  wild, 
uneasy  life ; 

Strange  business,  and  of  import  vast, 

On  things  which  long  ago  were  past, 

Drew  Paulo  oft  from  home ; 

Then  would  a  darker,  deeper  shade. 

By  sorrow  traced,  his  brow  o’erspread, 

And  o’er  his  features  roam. 

Oft  as  they  spent  the  midnight  hour. 

And  heard  the  wintry  wild  winds  rave 
Midst  the  roar  and  spray  of  the  dashing  wave, 
Was  Paulo’s  dark  brow  seen  to  lour. 

Then,  as  the  lamp’s  uncertain  blaze 
Shed  o’er  the  hall  its  partial  rays, 

And  shadows  strange  were  seen  to  fall. 

And  glide  upon  the  dusky  wall. 

Would  Paulo  start  with  sudden  fear. 

Why  then  unbidden  gush’d  the  tear. 

As  he  mutter’d  strange  words  to  the  ear  ?— 

Why  frequent  heaved  the  smother’d  sigh  ?— 

Why  did  he  gaze  on  vacancy. 

As  if  some  strange  form  was  near? 

Then  would  the  fillet  of  his  brow 
Fierce  as  a  fiery  furnace  glow. 

As  it  burn’d  with  red  and  lambent  flame; 

Then  would  cold  shuddering  seize  his  frame, 

As  gasping  he  labour’d  for  breath. 

The  strange  light  of  his  gorgon  eye. 

As,  frenzied  and  rolling  dreadfully. 

It  glared  with  terrific  gleam. 

Would  chill  like  the  spectre  gaze  of  death. 

As,  conjured  by  feverish  dream. 

He  seems  o’er  the  sick  man’s  couch  to  stand, 

And  shakes  the  dread  lance  in  his  skeleton  hand. 

‘‘  But  when  the  paroxysm  was  o’er. 

And  clouds  deform’d  his  brow  no  more. 

Would  Rosa  soothe  his  tumults  dire. 

Would  bid  him  calm  his  grief. 

Would  quench  reflection’s  rising  fire. 

And  give  his  soul  relief. 

As  on  his  form  with  pitying  eye. 

The  ministering  angel  hung. 
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And  wiped  the  drops  of  agony, 

The  music  of  her  siren  tongue 
Lull’d  forcibly  his  griefs  to  rest. 

Like  fleeting  visions  of  the  dead, 

Or  midnight  dreams,  his  soitows  fled  : 

AVaked  to  new  life,  through  all  his  soid 
A  soft  delicious  languor  stole. 

And  lapt  in  heavenly  ecstasy 
He  sank  and  fainted  on  her  breast.” 

These  and  similar  passages  naturally  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew, — to 
which  indeed  they  are  merely  introductory.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  room  for  only  one  other  extract  from  this  canto ;  it 
is  a  passage  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of 
Paulo’s  narrative,  and  is  one  not  unworthy  the  future 
author  of  “  Prometheus 

“  ’Twas  on  an  eve,  the  leaf  was  sere, 

Howl’d  the  blast  round  the  castle  drear, 

The  boding  night-bird’s  hideous  cry 
Was  mingled  with  the  warning  sky  ; 

Heard  was  the  distant  torrent’s  dash. 

Seen  was  the  lightning’s  dark  red  flash. 

As  it  gleam’d  on  the  stormy  cloud  ; 

Heard  was  the  troubled  ocean’s  roar. 

As  its  wild  waA'es  lash’d  the  rocky  shore ; 

The  thunder  mutter’d  loud. 

As  wilder  still  the  lightnings  flew  ; 

Wilder  as  the  tempest  blew. 

More  wildly  strange  their  converse  grew. 

They  talk’d  of  the  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead, 

If,  when  the  spark  of  life  were  fled, 

They  visited  this  world  of  woe  ? 

Or,  were  it  but  a  phantasy. 

Deceptive  to  the  feverish  eye, 

When  strange  forms  flash’cl  upon  the  sight, 

And  stalk’d  along  at  the  dead  of  night  ? 

Or  if,  in  the  realms  above. 

They  still,  for  mortals  left  below, 

Retain’d  the  same  atfection’s  glow. 

In  friendship  or  in  love  ? — 

Debating  thus,  a  pensive  train. 

Thought  upon  thought  began  to  rise ; 

Her  thrilling  wild  harp  Rosa  took  ; 

W  hat  sounds  in  softest  murmurs  broke 
Prom  the  seraphic  strings  ! 

Celestials  borne  on  odorous  wings. 

Caught  the  dulcet  melodies. 

The  life-blood  ebb’d  in  every  vein. 

As  Paulo  listen’d  to  the  strain. 

SONG. 

\\  hat  sounds  are  those  that  float  upon  the  air. 

As  if  to  bid  the  fading  <lay  farewell, — 
hat  form  is  that  so  shadow'y,  yet  so  fair, 

\V  hich  glides  along  the  rough  and  pathless  dell  ? 

Nightly  those  sounds  swell  full  upon  the  breeze, 
hich  seems  to  sigh  as  if  in  sympathy  ; 

Ihey  hang  amid  yon  cliff-embosom’d  trees, 

Or  float  in  dying  cadence  through  the  sky. 

Now  rests  that  form  upon  the  moonbeam  pale. 

In  piteous  strains  of  woe  its  vesper  sings  ; 

— now  it  traverses  the  silent  vale, 

Rome  on  transparent  ether’s  viewless  wings. 

Oft  will  it  rest  beside  yon  Abbey’s  tower, 
hich  lifts  its  ivy-mantled  mass  so  high  ; 

Rears  its  dark  head  to  meet  the  storms  that  lour, 

And  braves  the  trackless  tempests  of  the  sky. 

That  form,  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  maid, 

I  orccd  by  a  perjui'ed  lover  to  the  grave  ; 


A  desperate  fate  the  madden’d  girl  obey’d, 

And  from  the  dark  cliff  idunged  into  the  wave. 

There  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  restless  surge. 

The  mournful  shriekiiigs  of  the  white  sea-mew. 

The  warring  waves,  the  wild  winds,  sang  her  dirge, 
And  o’er  her  bones  the  dark  red  coral  grew. 

Yet  though  that  form  be  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

Still  rests  her  spirit  where  its  vows  were  given  ; 

Still  fondly  visits  each  loved  spot  again. 

And  pours  its  sorrows  on  the  ear  of  Pleaven. 

That  spectre  wanders  through  tlie  Abbey  dale. 

And  suffers  pangs  which  such  a  fate  must  share ; 

Early  her  soul  sank  in  death’s  darken’d  vale. 

And  ere  long  all  of  us  must  meet  her  there.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Paulo  declares  his  in¬ 
tention  to  relate  to  Rosa  and  Victoria,  w^ho  is  also  with 
him,  his  past  adventures,  which  he  accordingly  does  in 
the  next  canto.  Cantos  third  and  fourth  are  by  far  the 
finest ;  but  our  extracts  having  been  so  copious  already, 
we  must  postpone  their  consideration  till  next  Saturday, 
when  we  promise  our  readers  several  passages  of  thi’illing 
power  and  beauty. 


Sermons  on  various  Subjects  and  Occasions;  including 
three  Discourses  on  the  Evidences,  the  Obligations,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  Ry  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Episco])al  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  Redemption,  Ry  the  late 
Rev.  James  Ramsay,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Teston,  and 
Rector  of  Nettlestead  in  Kent.  London.  Riving- 
tons.  Edinburgh.  Rell  and  Rradfute,  1829. 

Sermons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  purely 
didactic  and  the  persuasive  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  doc¬ 
trinal  and  the  rhetorical.  The  French,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  excel  in  the  latter,  while  the  English  are  found  to 
have  devoted  their  talents  and  learning  almost  entirely  to 
the  former.  The  interests  of  a  contested  Reformation 
first  led  our  countrj’men  to  a  minute  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  their  faith  ;  whereas  the  hereditary  and  more 
constant  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  allowed  their 
pulpit  orators  at  all  times  tt>  dilate  more  exclusively  on 
the  beneficence,  the  gi*ace,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  our 
holy  religion  ;  to  connect  it  more  closely  with  sentiment 
tlian  with  reason  ;  and  to  employ  its  divine  authority  for 
stirring  the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  for  con¬ 
founding  the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic,  or  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  the  speculative  Christian.  The 
solemnities,  too,  of  the  Po]>ish  Church,  invested  with  the 
powerful  associations  which  have  come  down  to  her  on 
the  current  of  a  venerable  tradition,  afford  a  subject  ex¬ 
tremely'  favourable  to  the  declamations  of  an  el(M|uent 
preacher;  who,  on  the  annual  festival,  addresses  not  only 
the  faith  of  his  auditors,  as  applicable  to  the  grand  my's- 
teries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  als<»  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  excited  by  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  their 
captivating  ritual,  and  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  thoscj 
old  times,  when  their  remotest  ancestors  are  supposed  to 
have  performed  a  similar  service. 

The  people,  moreover,  in  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  present  in  their  ardent  susceptibility',  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Christian  orator,  which  is  every  where  denied 
in  these  cooler  and  more  argumentative  latitudes.  Hence 
the  ajcpeals  of  INIassillon,  which,  in  his  native  land,  were 
attended  w'ith  effects  resembling  the  power  of  electricity', 
would  have  fallen  on  the  ear  of  a  S<*otsman  like  the 
bursting  of  a  soai»-bubble,  and,  instead  of  alarming  the 
conscience  and  shaking  the  nerves,  would  only'  have  given 
birth  to  a  feeling  composed  of  surprise  and  ridicule. 
When  placed  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  the 
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sublime  from  the  laughable,  the  British  mind  naturally 
steps  aside  into  the  latter,  and,  amidst  all  the  tropes  and, 
figures  of  the  rhetorician,  measures,  with  unrelenting 
criticism,  the  approach  which  the  theological  declaimer 
makes  towards  the  province  of  the  buffoon  or  the  mounte¬ 
bank. 

It  cannot  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  English  sermons  is  founded  upon  clear  reason¬ 
ing  and  chaste  illustration.  Several  attempts  have,  in¬ 
deed,  been  made  to  approximate  our  pulpit  oratory  to  the 
continental  model ;  but  owing  to  the  decided  bias  of  our 
national  feeling,  and  to  that  modesty  which  our  more 
lively  neighbours  have  identified  Avith  boorish  bashful- 
ness,  every  effort  has  only  contributed  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  Ave  are  more  an  intellectual  than  an  imagina¬ 
tive  people,  and  hence,  that  those  Avho  Avdsh  to  please  us 
must  address  our  judgment,  and  not  merely  our  feelings. 
Even  in  a  country  kirk,  the  rugged  features  of  the  pea¬ 
sant  are  expanded  toAA'ards  the  minister,  in  expectation 
that  some  doctrine  Avill  be  opened  up, — that  some  point  of 
truth  Avill  be  illustrated  or  defended, — that  some  heresy 
Avill  be  exposed  to  condemnation, — and  that  some  per¬ 
plexed  portion  of  holy  Avrit  Avill  be  explained  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  his  comprehension.  The  j)erfection 
of  a  sermon,  no  doubt,  consists  in  that  lucid  exposition  of 
divine  loA^e,  and  of  human  duty,  Avhich  affects  at  once  the 
understanding  and  the  heart ;  combining  the  onction  of 
the  French  Avith  the  convincing  argument  of  the  English 
preacher;  and  eschewing  equally  the  empty  rhetoric 
which  occasionally  inflates  the  compositions  of  the  one, 
and  the  dry  discussion  which  cA'er  and  anon  stiffens  and 
deforms  the  logical  essays  of  the  other. 

To  justify- these  remarks,  Ave  might  refer  to  the  Avorks 
of  the  principal  authors  at  home  and  abroad,  Avho,  at  A'a- 
rious  periods  liaA^e  Avritten  on  practical  theology.  But 
the  names  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  and  of  the 
c'loquent  Bishop  id'  Clermont,  will  immediately  occur  to 
cA^ery  reader,  contrasted  AV'ith  those  of  Barrow,  Sharp, 
Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Seeker,  and  even  of  Blair ;  on  which 
account,  instead  of  pursuing  a  comparison  Avdiich  Avould 
so(m  carry  us  beyond  our  limits,  avc  prefer  to  illustrate 
the  statement  Ave  hav'e  made  by  a  reference  to  the  able 
volume  now  before  us. 

'i’he  great  merit  of  Dr  Walker’s  sermons  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  hapj>y  combination  of  doctrinal  reason¬ 
ing,  Avith  gloAving  ])ictures  of  Christian  purity,  and 
with  animated  exhortations  to  practical  godliness.  The 
first,  Avhich  is  on  the  “  original,  successive,  and  permanent 
evidence  of  rcA’ealed  religion,”  contains  many  fine  pas¬ 
sages  ;  setting  forth,  in  a  Aery  convincing  manner,  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  as  it  Avas  announced  immediately 
after  the  Fall,  confirmed  in  the  Abrahainic  covenant, 
adumbrated  in  the  INIosaical  institutions,  unfolded  Avith  a 
gradually  increasing  light  to  the  several  prophets,  and 
finally  established  by  the  ministry  ot  the  Redeemer  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  In  reference  to  the  patriarchal  eco¬ 
nomy,  he  says, — 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  consider  the  personal 
character  of  Abraliam,  in  the  A^arioiisand  interesting  lights,  by 
which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguislied  as  the  friend  of  God, 
and  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  but  simply  to  consider  him 
as  the  selected  depositary  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  the  means 
of  communicating  it  Avith  authority  and  evidence  to  his  pos¬ 
terity,  and  through  them  to  us,  and  all  mankind.  In  the 
history  of  the  Avorld  he  stands  in  a  remarkable  and  coiisju- 
euous  position,  admirably  fitted  for  the  puiq>ose  Avhich  he 
was  thus  selected  to  fulfil.  That  purpose  Avas  to  bear  Avit- 
ness  to  ancient  truths ;  to  the  first  intercoui*se  of  God  Avith 
man ;  to  the  first  intimations  of  redemption,  and  to  the 
practical  effects  Avhich  they  at  first  prodiiceil ;  tluit  purpose 
was,  farther,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  ancient  truths,  and  to  prepare  the  Avay  for  lu-  | 
ture  and  clearer  revelations  of  God,  of  redemption,  and  of  j 
liuman  duty.  How  Avell  Abraham  AViis  qualified,  from  his  ^ 
temper  and  moral  qualities,  to  communicate  the  saving  j 
knowledge  of  religion  to  his  children,  and  his  household  1 
after  him,  and  tlirough  them  to  preserve  and  disseminate  it 


in  the  Avorld,  may  be  generally  seen  by  a  reference  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  may  be  easily  imagined,  beyond  Avhat  is  there  re¬ 
corded,  from  his  peculiar  character.  How  Avell  he  avhs 
thus  (pialified  from  his  ]»osition,  as  he  stood  connected  Avith 
the  A’ery  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  Avith  ultimate  pur¬ 
poses  of  redeeming  mercy,  Ave  Avill  noAV  shortly  consider. 
He  AA^as  the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  Noah,  and  the 
nineteenth  from  Adam.  We  trace  his  descent  from  Adaiu 
and  Seth,  through  a  list  of  meriAvho  seem  to  liaA'e  ju'eser  ved 
the  knowledge  and  the  Avorship  of  the  true  God  Avith  great 
care.  But  Abraham’s  knoAvledge  ascends  to  the  origin  of 
the  AA'orld  and  of  man,  by  a  course  still  shorter,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  liable  to  error,  than  that  Avhich  Ave  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  Avas  born  fifty-six 
years  before,  the  death  of  Adam,  Avith  AA^horn,  of  cour  se,  he 
AA^ouId  liaA’e  frequent  ])ersonal  intercourse,  and  from  Avhom 
he  doubtless  derived  all  Avhich  he  could  tecach,  and  all  Avhich 
it  AA\as  important  for  him  to  knoAV.  Lamech  liA'ed  till 
AAUthin  live  years  of  the  flood,  AAdien  Noah,  his  son,  Avhom 
it  Avas  his  duty  to  instruct  in  all  Avhich  he  had  learned,  Avas 
600  years  old.  Heber,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  Noah’s 
second  son,  was  born  283  years  before  the  death  of  Noali, 
and  doubtless  receiAed  from  him  all  the  information  Avhich 
he  had  derived  Avith  his  father’s  personal  intercourse  Avith 
Adam.  Ileher,  from  Avhom  Abraham  aa'Rs  the  sixth  in 
lineal  descent,  died  at  the  then  uncommon  age  of  464,  ha- 
A’ing  surviA'ed  liis  illustrious  descend.int  four  years. 

“  Thus,  then,  aa^c  haA  e  a  short  and  easy  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  from  Adam,  the  first  man,  tlirough  Lamech,  Noah, 
and  Heber,  to  Abraham;  so  that  he  is  remoA’ed  thnni  de¬ 
grees  only  from  personal  intercourse  AAUth  our  first  parent; 
Avhile  a  thousand  connected  and  concurring  testimonies 
AA’ould  still  confirm  their  communications ;  to  AA'hich  e\’eu 
the  appeiirance  of  the  Avairld,  and  the  condition  of  mankind, 
Avould  then  add  ample  evidence.” — Pp.  8-11. 

Thus  is  there  established  a  chain  of  evidence,  reacliing 
from  the  first  daAvn  of  time,  eAen  to  our  oavu  days,  and 
confirming  the  purpose  of  Divine  ProAudence  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  [iromulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  parents  of  the 
human  race.  In  later  periods,  indeed,  there  have 
been  occasional  epochs  of  darkness,  Avdien  the  light  of 
Divine  truth,  and  of  historical  evidence,  appeared  to  be 
AvithdraAvn  from  the  church,  and  Avhen  the  faith,  the 
hope,  and  even  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  could  not  be 
perceiA’ed  but  through  tlie  medium  of  superstitious  rites, 
Avhich  Avere  not  less  likely  to  perA'ert  his  conscience  than 
to  regulate  his  actions.  We  recpiest  tlie  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  folio Aving  judicious  obserAations  on  the  ne- 
cessitA"  of  a  fixed  standard  in  national  faith,  and  on  the 
regard  Avhicli  is  due  to  the  constitution  and  A’erity  of  the 
church  : 

The  Scriptures  contain  all  necessary  truths ;  but  the 
fact  is  notorious,  that,  resjiecting  the  truths  therein  con¬ 
tained,  men  A’ary  exceedingly.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
for  an  instant  Avhat  has  been  the  result  among  those,  Avho, 
lightly  regarding  the  constitution  and  unity  of  the  Church,^ 
the  mission  of  her  ministers,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  ot 
AAdiich  they  are  the  stcAA^ards,  have  left  themselves  Avithout 
those  sacred  guides,  Avhich  AA^ere  given  along  Avith  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  keep  us  in  the  AA^ay  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness.  If  AA"e  refer  to  the  ancient  Puritans  of  our  oav'U 
country,  AA^e  shall  find  many  of  them  men  of  learning  and 
men  of  piety,  mixed  up,  most  unfortunately,  AAUth  much 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  Avith  an  eager  zeal,  AA'asted  upon 
absolute  trifles ;  a  zeal  to  Avhich  the  Redeemer’s  reproof  Avill 
frequently  apply, — ‘  Ye  knoAV  not  Avhat  manner  of  sjurit  ye 
are  of.’  While  tliey  disturbed  most  lamentably  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  they  very  generally  retained  the  great  sub¬ 
stantial  tarticles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
carried  to  excess,  by  dAvelling  exclusiA^ely  on  partial  vicAVS, 
Avithout  attending  to  that  necessary  modification,  Avhich  re¬ 
sults  from  the  first  combination  of  all  the  parts,  as  they  are, 
in  fact,  connected  truths  of  one  system.  As  those  Avarm- 
minded  men  receded  gradually  more  and  more  from  the  sacred 
forms  of  the  society  Avhich  they  left — urged  by  feelings  of 
j>rejudiceat  first,  jvliich  Avere  raised  into  feelings  of  hostility 
aftei'AA’ards, — they  came  at  length  to  consider  jireaching  as 
the  one  thing  needful — the  essential  ordinance  and  the  lady 
effectual  means  of  grace.  But,  alas!  the  preaching  <d 
lible  men,  in  the  A’ery  best  circumstances,  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  error.  Such  Avas  most  lamentably  the  case  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  seA^enteenth  century.  I\Ien,  freed  from  the  re¬ 
straint  imposed  by  the  Church,  not  on  liberty,  but  on  h- 
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ceiitiousness,  fell  into  every  variety  of  extravagance  and  al>- 
siirditv.  The  Westminster  divines  lamented  the  errors 
and  eiiormities  of  that  unhappy  age,  which  they  themselves 
in  fact  commenced,  and  they  attempted  a  remedy  in  their 
famous  Confession  and  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  taken,  as  they  maintained,  from  Scripture.  Look 
forward  a  little,  Jind  see  the  successors  of  these  eager  men, 
in  whom,  as  they  thought,  centred  all  Christian  orthodoxy, 
-^see  their  successors  swerving  gradually  from  the  doctri¬ 
nal  peculiarities  of  their  fathers,  into  a  system  somewhat 

inllder, _ trace  them  forward  still,  as  they  deviate  into  high 

Arianism,  and  as  they  descend  at  length,  with  gradual 
steps,  through  the  medium  of  Arius  and  Socinus,  into  that 
kind  of  Deism  which  has,  in  our  own  age,  assumed  the 
Unitarian  name.  When  the  eager  zeal  wliicdi  leads  to  se¬ 
paration  on  minor  points  subsides,  as  subside  it  must,  it  is 
impossible  to  limit  the  subsequent  deviations  ;  because,  the 
great  safeguards  of  truth  and  uniformity  being  removed, 
tlie  ])ower  of  delusion  is  systematically  jdaced  in  the  hands 
of  every  jwpular  jireacher  over  whom  those  who  give  to 
preaching  such  perilous  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other 
means  arid  ordinances  of  religion  can  have  no  competent 
control.’* — Pp.  2G-9. 

The  second  discourse,  on  “  The  obligations  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  as  they  affect  the  final  judgment  of  Christians,”  is  de¬ 
voted  to  expose  the  errors  which  usually  attach  to  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  and  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Reformation,  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  .alone. 

W  e  must  not  extend  our  extracts  beyond  the  third  ser¬ 
mon,  which,  by  many  readers,  will  be  esteemed  the  best 
in  the  volume.  Its  subject  is,  “  The  spirit  of  the  world 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  considered  and  contrasted.” 
Dr  Walker,  we  believe,  has  been  <fccasionally  engaged  in 
controversy  in  defence  of  his  religious  opinions,  and 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  following  remarks  Avere 
suggested  by  experience  in  the  course  of  his  Avarfare  AAdth 
uncharitable  adversaries : 

“  ControA'ersy  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  truth.  Many  of  tlie  most  important 
Avorks  in  theology,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are,  in  Avhole 
or  in  j)art,  controA  ersial.  The  spirit  of  Christian  contro- 
A'crsy  is  not  a  bad  s})ir!t.  EAen  Avhen  the  controversialist, 
heated  Avith  his  subject,  or  prompted  by  the  injustice  and 
the  intemperance,  or,  Avhat  is  still  Avorse,  by  the  smooth  ma¬ 
lignity  and  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  his  opponent,  ex¬ 
presses  his  indignation  Avitli  the  force  which  every  Christian 
Avill  feel,  still  it  is  not  a  bad  spirit,  jn'ovided  he  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  tlie  bounds  of  Christian  decorum — in  AAdiich  case,  he 
injures  himself  much  more  than  he  injures  his  opiionent. 

“  The  honest  Av  arm th  of  fair  and  honourable  controversy, 
eA’en  if  it  rise  into  indignation  at  artifice,  ignorance,  ainl 
injustice,  not  only  may,  but  must  be  tolerated,  and,  if  need 
be,  encouragetl ;  unless  Ave  avou Id  lose  that  Avhich  gives  to 
controA’ersy  its  Aalue — which  is  sincerity,  <ind  the  luitural  ex¬ 
pression  of  sincerity.  Nay,  as  there  are  gradations  of  evil, 
some  more  and  some  less  tolerable,  e\’eu  Warburton,  Avith  all 
his  violence,  is  better,  his  utmost  virulence  is  more  tolerabh*, 
less  injul  ious  to  the  fame,  and  less  hurtful  eAen  to  the  feel¬ 
ings,  of  his  opponents,  than  the  cool  malignity  .'ind  the  cun¬ 
ning  craftiness  of  those  Avhose  AA'ords  are  softer  than  butter, 
having  Avar  in  their  heaids,  and  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be 
they  very  sAvords. 

“  Ibis  narroAv  and  sectarian  spirit,  Avith  AA’hateAxr  fair 
phraseology  it  may  be  decorated,  darkens  tlie  understand¬ 
ing,  destroys,  to  a  certain,  and  sometimes  to  a  fearful  extent, 
the  moral  laculty,  and  cuts  uji  charity  by  the  A’ery  roots, 
lou  Avill  seldom  tail  to  detect  in  such  men  tein[)oral  vieAVS 
and  selfish  objects,  such  as  actuated  the  apostles  in  their  uii- 
couA'erted  state.  \ou  almost  alAA'ays  find  them  identifying 
themseU’es,  their  oaaui  condition  in  society,  their  oaaoi  iii- 
fiuence  and  personal  consideration,  Avith  tlie  progress  of  the 
peculiar  system  of  religious  belief  Avhich  tliey  have  a<lopted. 
1  liey  promote  this  progi’ess  by  eA’ery  [lossilile  elfort — by  j»ub- 
hc  preaching  and  sjieaking— <*A'er  pressing  the  same  partial 
MeAA's,  and  tlie  same  ]ieculiar  phraseidogy,  AAdiich  draAV  an 
cx(dusivc  circle  around  them.  They  jirouiote  it,  iioav  by  jio- 
sitive,  and  anon  by  arttul  insinuations,  iiiA’olAdng  the  most 
orthodox,  and  exemplary  men  beyond  tlieir  circle ;  AAdiich 
may,  it  need  be,  be  dissembh*d  and  disaAOAA'ed,  but  AAdiich 
are  eAer  and  anon  vieAved  Avith  eager  assiiluity.  They  em¬ 
ploy  the  agency  of  zealous  friends  of  botli  sexes  ;  they  cir¬ 
culate  cheap  tracts  and  controA’ersiul  treatises  in  everv  A’uried 
form.” 


Dr  Walker’s  own  discourses,  thirteen  in  number,  are 
folloAved  by  a  pious  and  most  excellent  sermon  on  “  The 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,”  Avritten 
by  his  uncle,  the  Late  Reverend  James  R.amsay,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  J^iiglish  establishment.  The  style  is  \'ery 
plain,  part.akiiig  largely  of  that  simplicity  of  diction 
Avhich  characterised  the  theology  of  this  country  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Last  century ;  but  the  views  are 
truly  sublime,  pointing  to  causes  and  effects  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  redemption,  which  respect  the  eternal  Avelfarc  of 
the  Avhole  creation  of  intellectual  beings  in  this  Avorhl 
and  in  all  others.  The  argument  is  so  constructed  that 
it  admits  not  of  abridgement,  for  Avdiich  reason  Ave  must 
leaA'e  to  the  reader  the  gratification  of  perusing  the  dis¬ 
course  at  length,  in  the  form  in  Avhich  it  is  noAV  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  public. 

Our  opinion  of  the  A’olume,  of  Avhich  AA^e  liaA^e  giA^enso 
me.agre  an  account,  (for  our  limits  do  not  permit  greater 
dilatation,)  may  be  gathered  from  Avhat  Ave  have  already 
said.  As  Presbyterians,  there  are,  aa^c  admit,  some  points 
in  the  sermons  AAdiich  aa^c  do  not  clearly  comprehend,  and 
of  Avhich  AA’e  do  not  hold  ourselves  impartial  judges,  Avhile 
there  is  cert.aiiily  more  stress  laid  on  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Bull,  and  other  Episcojial  AAuiters,  than  Ave  hold 
to  be  due  to  speculatiA’e  theologians  of  .any  school,  Iioaa^- 
CA'er  great  may  liaA^e  been  their  learning  and  reput.ation 
in  their  oaaui  communion.  But,  upon  the  Avhole,  aa^  are 
ready  to  acknoAvledge,  that,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  critical  career,  aa^c  have  not  seen  a  selection  of  reli¬ 
gious  discourses  Avhich  unites  so  much  sound  discussion, 
professional  erudition,  and  eloquent  Avriting ;  and,  Avere 
a  feAV  A’crbal  inaccuracies  corrected,  an<l  the  coiiqiosition 
in  tAA'o  or  three  jdaces  pruned  of  a  little  rhetorical  ex¬ 
crescence,  AA"e  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  e(|ual 
to  any  AAdiich  luiAe  issued  from  the  British  press  during 
the  last  forty  years. 


Talcfi  of  the  of  our  Times,  By  the  Author  of ‘‘  Re- 

cidlections  of  the  IVninsula.”  laindon.  Loiigman, 

Rees,  Orine,  and  Co.  Tavo  A'olumes.  18::^9. 

Captaix  Sheraii  has  been  long  and  favourably  knoAvn 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  Recolh*ctioiis  of  the  l*e- 
ninsula,”  a  AA'ork  AAdiicli  aa'c  consider  among  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  Avhicli  has  appeared  in  tliis  country.  In  its 
gloAAdng  and  graphic  ]»ictures,  the  features  of  Spanish 
scenery,  her  modes  of  life,  .and  tln.‘  cluiracter  of  her  late 
AA'ar,  are  delineated  Avith  such  felicitous  ellect,  that  Avhile 
perusing  its  pages,  Ave  seem  to  accompany  the  author 
through  CA'cry  scene  Avhii  h  he  d<*scribes,  and  to  breathe 
the  A'cry  air  of  that  land  of  romance. 

There  are  many  ])ersons,  aa'c  are  Avell  aAA^are,  AAdio  give 
a  decided  ])ivference  to  the  <add,  military,  and  gazette¬ 
like  narratives,  redidimt  of  the?  names  of  places,  dates  of 
actions,  numerical  strength  of  armies,  ami  plans  of  jiosi- 
tioiis  ;  such  things  being  assoedated  in  their  minds  AAdth 
the  ide.a  of  truth,  Avliile  descriptions  of  the  former  cha¬ 
racter  they  conceive  to  be  pictures  of  imagination,  ratlier 
than  of  realities.  Never  aa'rs  there  a  more  erroneous 
opinion.  We  maintain,  that  Ik?  only  av’io  has  the  eye  of 
the  ])ainter  and  the  poet,  can  truly  and  fully  describe  things 
as  they  exist  in  nature.  Your  matter-of-fact  men,  are 
no  doubt  A'ery  good,  as  lar  .as  they  go  ;  th(‘y  tell  the  truth, 
indeed,  but  not  the  Avhole  truth.  'I'liey  are  excelhuit 
landsurvc'vors,  and  infoiaii  a'ou  for  vour  ediiic.ation,  that 
h(*re  stands  .a  hill,  and  there  lies  a  A'alley  ;  that  the  right 
of  the  British  attacked  and  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy’s 
army,  Avhich,  by  retre.ating,  caused  a  corresponding  moA’e- 
nient  of  its  right,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  Aery  Avell  to  fill 
up  the  pages  of  gazettes,  and  general  history  ;  but  of  the 
i  ap]>earance  of  a  country,  of  the  peculiarities  (»f  a  soldier’s 
life,  and  the  real  nature  of  Avar,  such  generalities  not 
only  give  us  no  ide.a,  but  (to  use  the  emphatic  phrase 
of  an  Irish  orator,  with  whom  we  once  had  the  pleasure 
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of  meeting)  not  even  the  “  shadow  of  the  ghost  of  an 
idea.”  To  return  from  this  digression. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  scries  of  tales,  which 
the  author  informs  us  are  “  pure  fictions,”  “  inventions,” 
but  in  which  the  character  of  the  late  wars  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  preserved,  that  they  seem  “  truth  in  fairy  fiction 
dressed.”  They  abound  in  tender,  interesting,  and  often 
heart-rending  incidents,  beautifully  relieved  by  consola¬ 
tory  glimpses  of  the  brighter  side  of  things.  Throughout 
the  whole  work  there  runs  a  deep  vein  of  piety,  and  of 
poetry*^ ;  of  amiable  feeling,  and  freipiently  of  strong  and 
original  conception.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  tale,  “  The  Spanish  Brother.”  It  opens  with 
the  following  description  of  Cordova. 

Cordova,  in  Spain,  is  a  city  of  ancient  and  fair  renown, 
and  has  been  always  very  famous  in  the  history  of  that  ro¬ 
mantic  land.  The  capitano  of  the  mule  train  coming  from 
Castile  and  La  Mancha,  as  he  winds  down  the  bare  and 
stony  road  which  descends  from  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  the 
Sierra  IMorena,  does  always  sus[>end  his  way-beguiling  song 
at  the  welcome  sight  of  its  cathedral  tower — points  out  to 
the  traveller  in  his  company  where  its  white  dwellings  lie, 
sunny  and  shining  among  green  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
promises  him  both  plenty  and  pleasure  in  meny  Cordova  ; 
is  garrulous  about  its  snowy  bread — its  fine  fruit — its  excel¬ 
lent  chocolate — its  delicious  ices ; — tells  of  the  famous  mez- 
quitar— of  the  many  and  gay  festivities — the  bull-fights ; — for¬ 
gets  not  to  narrate  how  black  the  eyes,  how  sm^l  the  feet, 
of  the  pretty  donnas ;  and  above  all,  how  that  wine  is  so 
good  and  so  cheap,  that  ‘  vino  pnro,  e  non  pocoy  is  the  motto 
of  the  men  of  Cordova, 

‘‘  It  was,  in  truth,  a  merry  city  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  most  aged  person  within  its  walls  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Had  any  one  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  passed  through  its  streets  in  the  noon  of  a  summer 
night,  he  would  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  light  guitars,  and 
the  rattle  ofli  vely  cjistanets,  from  many  an  open  casement. — 
In  the  very  midst  of  their  accustome(l  pleasures,  as  they  lay 
singing  in  the  lap  of  peace,  they  were  startled  by  the  voice 
of  war.  ” 

The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Cordova,  and  their 
consequent  excesses,  are  thus  des(!ribed  : — 

The  trumpet  of  France  already  sounded  at  her  gates — 
the  eagle  of  Napoleon  hovered  over  the  devoted  city,  and  the 
dusty  Legion,  which  .arrived  before  it  on  the  burning  noon 
of  a  liot  June  day,  with  scarce  a  pause  for  breathing  or  re¬ 
freshment,  formed  its  black  column  of  attack. 

“  One  hundred  sappers,  with  the  necessary  tools,  advan¬ 
ced  briskly  to  the  st(M‘kades  and  barriers  ;  they  were  covered 
in  their  dangerous  but  familiar  labours,  by  the  quick  and 
well-directed  fire  of  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  cjinnon. 

“  Tlie  Spaniards  were  astonished  ;  their  own  heavy  but 
irregular  fire,  did  neither  check  the  boldness,  nor  disturb 
the  g(M)d  order  of  their  enemies.  Some  of  the  French  s«ip- 
p«‘rs  fell  by  the  very  knives  of  the  people ;  but  after  a  short 
struggle,  the  barriers  were  in  part  demolished,  a  hreiich  ef¬ 
fected,  and  a  heavy  column  of  French  infantry  rushing 
through  it,  like  the  loosened  torrent  of  a  tumbfing  river, 
flooded  the  city.  Alas,  for  Cordova!  The  troojis  and  mer¬ 
cenaries  retreated  with  despairing  haste  and  terror — her 
citizens,  resisting  many  of  them  to  the  very  last,  taking  the 
last  true  shot,  giving  the  last  firm  stab,  felfslain  upon  their 

own  thn»sholds,  and  saw  not  the  inis*»rahle  after-scenes _ 

the  swift  and  headlong  runnings — the  hands  together  smote, 
and  uplifted  in  agony  to  Heaven — the  pillaged  altars — the 
ilefiled  beds — baht's  in  their  innocent  bloinl.  Alas,  for  Cor- 
«lova  !  At  length  the  shades  of  evening  clos<*d  in  ;  from 
blowing  open  doors,  and  breaking  in  windows — from  plun¬ 
dering  ami  killing,  the  soldiei*s  betook  themselves  to  cooking 
and  drinking.  Furniture  served  for  fuel,  and  wine  ran 
free  in  the  open  cellars,  and  they  sung — the  happy  and  in- 
iiociMit  fellows — about  ‘  1' Amour  et  La  Glorie  ;*  and  at 
length,  tired  w’ith  the  toil  of  their  ple<ts;uit  crimes,  placed 
their  b«>oty-filled  knaj)S(tcks  beneath  their  heads,  and  slept 
-—without  a  dream.  The  bright  moon  of  a  lovely  June 
night,  Sjiileil  calm  and  silent  in  the  blue  heavens  above  them, 
and  looke<l  with  its  soft  light  as  kindly  on  their  slumbers 
as  on  those  of  cradled  infancy.” 

We  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tales ;  but  we  shall  present  one  other  sjM'cimen  of 
Cajpiaui  Sherai*  s  jH)wers.  It  is  the  following  spirited  open¬ 


ing  of  a  story  called  “  The  Tyroler,”  the  whole  of  which 
we  like  exceedingly  : — 

“  Hand  never  rested  more  lightly  on  a  stile,  nor  did  the 
gathered  feet  ever  clear  a  leap  more  cleanly,  than  those  of 
Albert  Steiner,  as,  late  on  a  pleasant  and  sunn^^  evening 
early  in  April  1809,  he  vaulted  over  the  stone  fence  of  a 
cattle  yard,  belonging  to  the  good  inn,  the  Golden  Crown, 
in  the  small  post  town  of  Sterzingen.  He  had  been  jour¬ 
neying  all  day ;  but  his  heart  w'as  light,  his  ride  hung  steady 
on  his  manly  shoulder,  and  his  thouglits  were  running  on 
before  faster  than  he  could  keep  pace  wdth  them,  to  greet 
his  dear  Johanna,  the  kellerim  of  this  clean  and  comfortable 
hostelrie. 

“  It  w’as  a  month,  a  long  month,  since  he  had  looked  into 
her  soft  eyes,  and  he  came  as  usual  by  the  mountain  path, 
and  entered,  as  was  his  custom,  by  this  yard.  Here  he  was 
not  unfrcquently  met  and  smiled  ujyon  by  the  w’elcome  of 
Johanna  ;  but  now,  as  he  made  his  footing  in  it,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  scene  was  presented  to  him.  Instead  of  the  lovely 
kine  with  the  full  udders  w^aiting  the  milking-hour,  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  fine  stout  tall  chargers,  wdth  their 
heads  fastened  up  against  a  dead  w^all,  and  a  brawmy  Ba¬ 
varian  dragoon,  in  forage-cap  and  stable  dress,  with  each. 
The  jump  of  Albert,  and  his  sudden  turning  of  the  corner, 
made  the  nearest  horse  start ;  and  the  like  motion  being  in¬ 
stantly  gone  through  by  the  whole  squad  of  these  full-fed 
animals,  there  arose  a  volley  of  rough  curses,  which,  Albert 
w^as  made  sensible  by  look  and  gesture,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
appropriate. 

“  Although  a  little  startled  himself,  Albert  readily  reco¬ 
vered  his  seU-possession. 

“  ‘  You  have  brave  cattle,  friends.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  friend,’  said  the  nearest  soldier, — a  fierce,  surly- 
looking  giant,  w'ith  sandy  moustacht‘S  o’ershadowing  his 
mouth  W’ith  their  rude  bristles;  ‘  yes,  and  good  swords  to 
boot.  * 

“  ‘  A  good  horse  is  more  to  my  fancy,’  rejoined  Albert. 

“  ‘  I  sliould  guess  so,’  said  the  soldier,  ‘  though  I  suppose 
it’s  not  much  use  you  could  make  of  either  ;  to  be  sure,  if 
you  held  the  mane  fast,  and  put  his  head  the  right  w’ay,  four 
iegs  w’oiild  carry  you  faster  out  of  danger  than  two.’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  ever  see  a  bear?’  asked  Albert. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  you  goat-herd?’ 

“  ‘  I  mean  that  I  have  killed  many  a  one  in  these  rocks 
above  you,  and  made  no  w’ords  about  it.’ 

“  The  slow  and  surly  Bavarian  did  not  understand  Al¬ 
bert’s  w’ords  to  the  full ;  hut  as  he  looked  into  the  blue  and 
brilliant  eyes  of  the  fair  and  fearless  youth,  who  stood  erect 
before  him,  w’ith  very  evident  contempt  in  his  smile,  he  saw 
that  he  w’as  defied. 

“  ‘  I  w  ill  tell  you  what,  my  jack-bird,’  said  he,  ‘  you  shall 
take  your  naked  feet  out  of  this  quicker  than  you  brought 
them  in,  and  by  the  same  road.’  With  that  he  drojqied  the 
w’isp  of  straw  from  his  hand,  and,  relying  on  his  huge  size 
and  superior  strength,  advanced  towards  the  youth  to  put 
his  threat  in  execution.  Albert,  stung  by  the  sneering  men¬ 
tion  of  his  mountain  costume, — for  he  wore  the  sandal  on  his 
naked  foot,  and  upon  his  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
l^s  the  half-stocking  w’ithout  feet,  gartered  beneath  his 
small  firm  knee ;  stung  by  this,  and  eager  for  an  essay  of 
his  prow’ess  a«!ainst  a  Bavarian,  he  slipped  his  ride  quietly 
on  the  ground  behind  him,  and,  with  fixed  eye,  aw’aited  his 
antagonist.  The  heavy  monster  put  out  his  broad  and  bony 
hands  to  seize  the  shoulders  of  Albert,  but,  ere  he  had  a  firm 
hold  of  him,  the  active  youth,  with  equal  courage  and  ad¬ 
dress,  had  caught  him  behind  the  knees,  and  threw  him 
prostrate  in  his  cumbrous  length  upon  the  puddly  ground. 

“  ‘  There,  bullock,  lie  there,  and  have  a  care  in  future 
how  you  play  tricks  with  nakt^-footed  mountaineers,’  ex- 
ultingly  cried  the  young  Tyroler,  and,  catching  up  his  ride, 
he  w’alked  past  the  man  tow’ards  the  house,  before,  stunned 
by  the  shock,  the  soldier  had  breath  to  regain  his  legs. 

“  The  loud  laugh  of  his  comrades  galled  the  savage  sol¬ 
dier  to  madness,  and  with  clenched  fists,  and  an  arm  raised 
as  though  collecting  all  his  strength  for  a  ponderous  blow, 
he  ran  after  Albert,  w’ho  turned  to  face  him,  and  dexterous¬ 
ly  avoiding  the  descent  of  it,  had  the  fresh  trium[>h  of  see¬ 
ing  his  clumsy  assailant  trip  against  a  stone,  and  fiill  prone 
u|M)n  his  face. 

“  With  a  fury  as  fierce  and  w^ell-nigh  as  blind  as  Poly¬ 
phemus  of  old,  he  roared  out  for  his  sword,  and  sw’ore  he 
w’ould  have  the  young  brigand’s  blood.  But  by  this  time 
an  officer,  w’ho  had  been  spectator  of  the  w’hole  scene  from 
a  w’indow  above,  cuilhsl  out  in  anger  to  the  sergeant  below', 
and  bade  him  place  the  infuriated  giant  in  conhiiement. 
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This  was  not  eifected  without  some  little  trouble,  very  loud 
remonstrances,  and  an  oath,  that  it*  it  came  to  war,  he’d 
have  the  blood  of  as  many  of  the  ragamuffin  rock-goats  as 
he  could  lay  hands  on.” 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  two  volumes  of  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative,  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  whose  contents  have,  upon  the  whole,  plea¬ 
sed  us  more. 

History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  under  the  Viscount 
of  Dundee  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  1689  and  1715. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Constable’s  Miscellany.  Vol. 
XLII.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

Really  Mr  Chambers  is  the  most  indefatigable  and 
active  writer  extant.  He  is  enough  to  kill  any  degene¬ 
rate  modern  reviewer  twice  over,  except  ourselves,  who 
being  nearly  seven  feet  high,  are  not  easily  killed,  though 
we  confess  he  works  us  hard.  If  he  goes  on  publishing 
at  this  rate,  the  periodical  press  will  all  be  seen  puffing 
aftir  him  like  so  many  wearied  hounds  chasing  a  stag  up 
a  mountain,  who,  fresh  and  agile,  turns  round  now  and 
then  to  snuff  their  approach,  shaking  his  towering  antlers 
in  sportive  ridicule.  All  his  books,  too,  are  so  full  of 
amusing  and  interesting  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  j 
give  him  any  thing  like  an  extinguisher,  or  even  a  check.  | 
We  confess  we  should  like  exceedingly  to  ride  our  high 
horse  over  him, — to  bury  him  under  a  few  Johnsonian 
periods,  from  which  it  would  cost  him  the  labour  of  a 
month  to  have  himself  dug  out.  But  there  is  no  getting 
hold  of  him  to  give  him  a  fair  shake.  He  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  individuals  whom  every  body  seems  to  have  a 
liking  for,  and  whom  no  one  can  speak  very  severely  of 
though  he  tries. 

The  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  two  distinct 
episodes  in  Scottish  history,  connected  only  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  which  they  both  bear  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  These,  i 
together  with  Mr  Chambers’  two  former  histories,  afford  j 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  struggles  made  by  the  friends  | 
of  the  Stuarts  in  this  country  to  support  the  fortunes  of 
a  falling  family,  and  vindicate  its  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne  in  opposition  to  the  determination  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  insurrection  in 
1689  nor  in  1715  is  at  all  to  be  compared  in  importance 
and  interest  to  the  religious  civil  wars  which  agitated 
Scotland  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
to  the  spirit-stirring  Rebellion  of  1745,  when  Prince 
Charles  Edward  passed  through  the  land  like  a  dream, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  waking  from 
that  dream  would  be  upon  a  throne  or  a  scaffold.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest 
attached  to  the  military  exploits  of  Dundee  ;  and  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  1715  deserves  a  faithful  chroni<;ler,  more, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  spirited  expedition  of  the 
Brigadier  Macintosh,  than  for  any  thing  that  was  done 
by  the  vacillating  Mar,  or  the  feeble  and  pusillanimous 
Chevalier.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chambers  handles  both 
his  narratives.  It  is  very  well  known  that  he  is  a  Jaco¬ 
bite,  and  an  incurable  one ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
^y  that  this  is  worse  than  being  a  Whig ;  and  were  he 
neither  one  nor  other,  we  would  not  give  a  fig  for  him. 

^  hat  we  have  princi[>tilly  to  object  to  in  his  first  histo- 
riette  is,  the  impression  it  giv'es  of  Dundee’s  character, 
whieh,  it  it  be  not  a  good  deal  too  favourable,  the  “  bloody 
a\erhouse”  has  been  grievously  wronged.  As  Mr 
lumbers,  however,  has  a  theory  of  his  own  regarding 
undee  s  character,  and  as  the  passage,  though  perhaps 
0  some  it  may  appear  tully  as  ingenious  as  sound,  is  un- 

one,  we  shall  extract  it  : 

^  Possibly  was  one  of  those  individuals,  whose  souls 
ex([uisite  compound  of  lofty  aspirations  and 
*1!*^  common  sense,  that,  for  the  very  purmise  of  ele- 
wbU  of  the  irksomely  humble  situation  in 

bp»r*’i  themselves  placed  by  fortune,  they  will 

1  y  grapple  with^  and  jicrforia  with  the  most  serene 


punctuality,  every  duty  connected  with  their  place  in  so¬ 
ciety,  carrying  through  degradation  and  drudgery  a  spirit 
which  will  eventually  shine  out,  when  the  grand  object  Is 
attained,  with  uninjure<l  splendour.  Minds  of  this  order 
resemble  the  fairy-gifted  tent  in  the  Artib'ian  Tales,  which 
was  so  small  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  could  be  expanded  to  such  a 
width  as  to  cover  a  whole  army.  The  world,  which  is  too 
apt  to  judge  of  men  with  a  mere  reference  to  their  origin 
and  early  history,  is  seldom  liberal  enough  to  suppose,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  exalted  above  his  native  sphere,  that  he 
may  have  all  along,  irom  the  very  first,  possessed  a  talent 
!  and  a  spirit  which  fitted  him  for  high  situations,  but  genc- 
I  rally  accounts  for  his  rise  by  either  ithe  vulgai*  error  of  good 
fortune,  or  by  suggesting  that  he  was  tempted  forward,  step 
by  step,  by  prospects  wliich  gradually  opened  before  him. 
It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident,  that  such  minds  often 
exist,  and  that  their  rise  is  entirely  owing  to  the  discretion 
with  which  they  have  managed  their  powers.  Their  merit 
was  from  the  very  first  equally  great,  but  only  it  was  not 
prudent  or  possible,  in  their  earlier  situations,  to  give  it  os¬ 
tensible  shape.  To  such  an  order  of  minds — so  great,  yet 
so  humble — so  far  reaching  in  contemplation,  yet  so  diligent 
in  minute  employment — Dundee  unquestionably  belonged.” 
— Pp.  20,  21. 

But,  whatever  Dundee’s  faults  or  virtues  may  have 
been,  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  able  general ;  and 
of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  our  author  has  drawn 
an  animated,  and,  we  believe,  a  just  picture,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  : 

“  During  this  campaign,  which  lasted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  Dundee  and  his  Lowland 
friends  suffered  all  the  hardships  incidental  to  a  residence  in 
the  Highlands  at  that  early  period  ;  often  w’anting  bread, 
salt,  and  all  other  liquors  but  water,  for  several  w^eeks,  and 
scarcely  ever  sleet)ing  in  a  bed.  U nder  any  other  commander, 
perhaps,  than  Dundee,  such  privations  would  have  occa¬ 
sioned  discontent  and  desertion.  Under  him,  they  were 
endured  at  least  without  comjdaint ;  for  w'hat  gentleman 
or  private  soldier  could  think  himself  ill  treated,  when  he 
saw  his  leader  suffering  the  very  same  hardships,  without 
uttering  a  murmur  ?  Dundee  was  exactly  the  sort  of  gene¬ 
ral  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  men  under  the  distresses  of  a 
campaign  like  the  present.  He  demanded  no  luxury  or  in¬ 
dulgence  which  could  not  be  shared  w4th  his  troops.  If 
any  thing  good  w’as  brought  to  him  to  e^t,  he  sent  it  to  a 
faint  or  sick  soldier.  If  a  soldier  was  weary,  he  oft’ered  to 
carry  his  arms.  He  had  also  the  invaluable  qualification  of 
being  able  to  exist  with  little  sleep.  Tradition,  in  Athole, 
records  of  him,  that,  during  one  night,  which  he  s})ent 
in  a  gentleman’s  house  there,  he  sat  writing  till  morning, 
only  now'  and  then  laying  his  clenched  fists  on  the  table, 
one  above  the  other,  and  resting  his  head  thereon  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  snatched  a  hurried  slumber.  Besides 
being  able  to  sleep  by  moutlifuls,  he  had  other  qualifications 
w'hich  fitted  him  in  a  j)eculiar  manner  for  keeping  alive 
and  controlling  the  spirit  of  a  militia  like  the  Highlanders. 
He  adapted  himself  to  the  manners  .and  prejudices  of  that 
people,  and  caused  them,  instead  of  regarding  him  with 
the  jealousy  due  to  a  stranger,  to  behold  him  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  affection  and  respect  superior  even  to  wdiat  they 
usually  entertain  towards  their  chiefs.  He  walked  on  foot 
beside  the  common  men,  now  with  one  clan,  and  anon  wdth 
another.  He  amused  them  with  jokes — he  flattered  them 
with  his  knowledge  of  their  genealogies  —  he  animated 
them  by  a  recital  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  verses  of  their  bards.  He  acted  upon  the  maxim, 
that  no  general  ought  to  fight  with  an  irregular  army,  un¬ 
less  he  be  ac(£uainted  with  every  man  he  commands.  He 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  let  this  familiarity  with  Iiis  men 
go  the  length  of  generating  contempt.  The  severity  of  his 
discipline  was  dreadful.  The  only  punishment  he  inflicted 
was  death.  Like  the  corps  of  the  Swiss  guard  at  Bails,  he 
thought  that  any  inferior  punishment  disgraced  a  gentle¬ 
man — all  his  men  lie  held  to  be  of  that  rank  ;  and  he  would 
not  put  one  of  them  to  the  shame  of  submitting  to  such  an 
infliction.  Death,  he  said,  was  properly  the  hnly  punish¬ 
ment  which  a  gentleman  could  submit  to  ;  because  it  alone 
relieved  him  from  the  consciousness  of  crime.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  of  him,  that  having  seen  a  youth  fly  in  his  first  action, 
he  pretended  he  had  sent  him  to  tlie  rear  on  a  message. 
The  youth  fled  a  second  time :  he  brought  him  to  the  front 
of  the  army,  and,  saying,  that  a  gentleman’s  son  ought  not 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  oirnmou  executioner,  shot  him 
with  his  own  pistol.”— Bp.  68-70. 
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Mr  Chambers  divides  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  in¬ 
to  eight  Chapters,  of  which  by  far  the  most  interesting 
is  the  fifth,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecranky.  There  is  not  a  Chapter  of  greater  merit 
in  all  our  author’s  works  than  this.  It  is  graphic,  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  animated  in  the  highest  degree.  We  wish 
■  we  could  quote  the  whole  of  it,  but  can  only  refer  to  it. 
The  Chapter  which  follows,  and  which  contains  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  battle,  we  suspect  is  more  apocrjqihal.  Its 
authority  rests  principally  upon  certain  Highland  tradi¬ 
tions,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Highlanders  on  this 
day  performed  exploits  sufficient  to  have  made  Hector, 
Ajax,  and  Achilles,  ashamed  of  their  own  feebleness. 
We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Highlanders  ;  and  by  the 
use  he  has  made  of  their  traditions,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Mr  Chambers  must  have  a  still  greater. 

As  to  the  Rebellion  of  fifteen,  we  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  nan’ative  com¬ 
mences.  It  is  in  these  words  : — 

“  It  is  related,  that  on  the  6th  of  December,  1688,  when 
the  Queen  of  James  II.'  was  in  the  act  of  dying  from  the 
kingdom,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  an  hour  under  the 
walls  of  Lambeth  church,  till  a  hackney  coach  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  city  to  convey  her  to  the  boat  upon  the 
Thames.  She  stood  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  her  arms, 
(then  a  child  of  four  months,)  very  imperfectly  sheltered 
from  the  heavy  cold  rain  of  a  December  night;  not  a  single 
attendant,  out  of  all  that  formerly  constituted  her  court, 
was  there  to  cheer  her  mind  or  relieve  the  irksomeness  of 
her  burden  ;  and,  as  her  eye  wandered  back  upon  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  lights  of  the  far-spread  city,  she  hjid  ample  time 
to  compare  the  splendid  retrospect  of  her  fortunes,  which 
that  scene  seemed  to  symbolize,  with  the  dark  future  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
the  inten^stsof  a  great  people  should  have  depended  so  much 
as  they  did,  upon  the  fate  of  the  miserable  little  infant  which 
this  desolate  woman  bore  in  her  arms.  Had  a  constable 
liappened  to  come  up  during  that  hour,  or  had  the  coach 
been  delayed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  House  of  Hanover 
would  have  never  sat  upon  the  throne — that  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  three  I’ebellions  of  1689,  1715,  and  174^— 
that,  indeed,  a  totally  different  turn  would  have  been  given 
to  the  fate  of  the  British  empire  It  is  vain,  of  course,  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  happened  but  for  certain 
little  circumstances ;  because,  in  the  economy  of  both  na¬ 
tions  and  individuals,  little  circumstances  are  perpetually 
affecting  their  fate ;  and  what  is  there  more  in  any  one  little 
circumstiince  than  in  another?  Yet  there  is  something  pe¬ 
culiarly  striking  in  the  matter  alluded  to.  It  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  grand  error,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  only  mis¬ 
fortune,  of  the  great  men  who  achieved  the  Revolution, 
that  they  did  not  secure  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of 
King  James,  so  as  to  educate  him  for  eventual  sovereignty 
in  a  style  of  politics  and  religion  suitable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  lly  permitting  his  escape  to  France  along  with 
his  parents,  they  insured  his  being  brought  up  in  princi¬ 
ples  which  unfitted  him  for  the  government  of  the  British 
nation ;  and  thus  inducing  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  Pro¬ 
testant  heir  from  a  distant  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
they  gave  unnei*essary  occasion  to  a  race  of  pretenders,  arid 
introduced  an  uncertainty  of  principle  into  the  whole  theory 
of  succession,  which  may  even  yet  be  productive  of  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  ceitainly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Queen  was 
not  arrested  with  lier  precious  charge  during  that  last  hour 
of  her  residence  in  Britain,  which  she  spent  under  the  AViills 
of  Lambeth  Church.” — Pp.  157-9. 

In  this  History  also  we  have  to  complain  that  the  real 
character  of  the  Earl  of  3Iar  is  too  much  sheltered  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  he  ultimately  espoused.  IMar  was 
a  mean,  truckling,  weak,  and  selfish  politician ;  and  yet, 
after  in  effect  allowing  this,  Mr  Chambers  sums  up  by 
saying,  “  But  it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  has  been  somewhat  hardly  dealt  with  by  posterity, 
to  say  that,  under  better  circumstances,  he  might  have 
shone  as  one  of  the  gi’eatest  and  most  unimpeachable  cha¬ 
racters.”  We  confess  we  cannot  understand  this  ;  if  it 
means  any  thing  at  all  it  would  serve  as  an  apology  for  ' 
the  most  consummate  villain  that  ever  existed.  I 

But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  this  volume,  of  whicli  we 
have  given  so  im|»erfect  an  account,  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure  over  the  whole  country,  .  Mr  Chambers 


has  the  art,  as  much  as  any  living  Avriter  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  of  mixing  the  utile  with  the  dulce,  and 
writing  a  book  which  is  sure  to  be  read.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  his  price  is  rapidly  rising  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and,  we  doubt  not  but  that  in  a  few  years, 
scarcely  any  literary  man  will  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  literary  income. 


The  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Lampeter.  Being 
No.  III.  of  the  Family  Library.  London.  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  1829. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  clever  man,  and  is 
vigorously  executed.  Mr  Williams  is  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  by  his  successful  Rectorship  of  the  New  Aca¬ 
demy.  His  Life  of  Alexander  “  is  chiefiy  intended,”  he 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  “  for  youthful  readers but  we 
are  well  convinced  that  readers  of  far  riper  years,  wdio 
take  an  interest  in  these  classical  subjects,  will  peruse  it 
with  no  small  profit  and  gratification.  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  think  how  little  the  gre.at  mass  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  care  about  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  the 
very  god  of  our  boyish  idolatry  ;  but  after  we  have  been 
Avell  buffeted  through  Curtins  and  Plutarch,  our  nature 
seems  to  undergo  a  change,  and  the  fiery  Macedonian  is 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  probably  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  un¬ 
less  we  happen  casually  to  recur  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  a  moral.  Were  more  books  at  our  command, 
like  that  now  before  us,  this  might  not  be  the  case.  The 
only  fault  w’e  can  find  with  Mr  Williams  is,  that  his 
style  is  perhaps  a  little  too  dry.  “  There  is  something 
more  wholesome  and  invigorating  to  the  mind,”  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  in  the  naked  perception  of  truth,  than  in  all  the 
glowing  colours  of  fancy.”  This  is  very  correct ;  but 
the  young  reader,  especially,  looks  for  something  attract¬ 
ive,  as  well  as  wholesome  and  invigorating.  We  could 
have  wished,  therefore,  that  the  colours  here  and  there 
had  been  a  little  more  glowing.  Yet  the  work  is  one 
which  cannot  but  reflect  high  credit  upon  its  author.  It 
is  full,  accurate,  and  learned. 


The  Christian  Student.  Designed  to  assist  Christians  in 
general  in  acquiring  Heligious  Knowledge.  With  Lists 
of  Doohs  adapted  to  the  various  Classes  of  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Minister  of  Sir  George 
Wheler’s  Chapel,  Spital  Square.  London  ;  Seeley  & 
Burnside.  1829.  12mo,  Pp.  636. 

Mr  Bickersteth  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world 
as  a  very  useful  writer,  by  several  practical  works  on 
theological  subjects,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
sound  reasoning,  consistent  piety,  clearness  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  simplicity  of  style.  He  has  already  given  the 
reading  public  three  or  four  treatises  in  the  shape  of  mo¬ 
dest  duodecimos,  and  now  we  have  a  volume,  Avhich  we 
cannot  describe  better  than  by  saying,  that  it  is,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  very  twin  brother  to  iirs  Dalgairns’  Cookery 
Book,  and  contains  an  immense  deal  of  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  former  works  are 
held  in  such  estimation,  that  the  “  Scrijdure  Help,”  his 
first  production,  has,  we  observe,  reaclied  a  fourteenth 
edition ;  his  other  treatises,  “  (In  Prayer,”  “  The  Lord  s 
Supper,”  and,  “  On  hearing  the  Word,”  enjoy  nearly  an 
equal  shtare  of  the  public  favour. 

Touching  Mr  Bickersteth’s  new  volume,  ‘‘  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Student,”  it  seems  to  be  a  work  intended  principally 
for  theological  students  and  young  clergymen,  but  may  he 
studied  with  advantage  by  all  classes.  We  would  parti¬ 
cularly  recommend  to  candidates  for  holy  orders,  (  liap- 
ter  X.,  “  Advice  to  a  Student  on  entering  the  Lniversi- 
ty.”  The  wffiole  seven  sections  also  of  Chapter  XI** 
containing,  “  The  Fathers, — The  Schoolmen  and  their 
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Contemporaries, — The  Reformers  and  their  Successors, 
The  Divines  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution, — and 
Modern  Writers,”  embrace  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
pleasantly  written  biographical  sketches.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  and  the  lists  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  display  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  books, 
old  and  new. 

Stories  of  Popular  Voyages  and  Travels ;  with  Plustra- 
tions.  London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1829. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  and  entertaining  volume.  It  con¬ 
tains  abridged  narratives  from  some  of  the  most  popuLar 
recent  writers  on  South  America,  particularly  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  Captain  Head,  Mr  Waterton,  and  Mr  Ward. 
It  is  illustrated  with  several  excellent  lithogi’aphic  plates, 
and  among  the  rest  an  admirable  caricature  by  Cruick- 
shanks,  representing  Mr  Waterton  riding  on  the  back  of 
the  cayman  or  crocodile.  To  those  who  .are  not  able  to 
purchase,  or  who  h.ave  no  leisure  to  read,  the  Larger  ori¬ 
ginal  works,  this  volume  will  be  both  pleasant  and  pro- 
litoble ;  and  to  the  young  it  will  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose,  of  both  tempting  them  to  re.ad,  and  repaying  them 
for  reading.  We  sh.all  be  glad  to  see  the  ingenious  edi¬ 
tor  produce  more  volumes  upon  a  similar  plan. 

Fine  Arts. — Gleanings  from  the  Portfolio  of  an  Amateur. 
By  Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart.  Edinburgh.  D.  Lizars. 
1829. 

Sir  James  Stuart  is  well  known  as  an  amateur  artist 
of  gre.at  beddness  and  freedom  of  pencil.  These  Glean¬ 
ings  from  his  Portfolio  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
has  ac(piired.  Including  the  etching  on  the  cover,  they 
are  six  in  number: — 1.  The  Studio;  2.  The  Stirrup 
Cup ;  ,3.  Ruins  of  Corfe  C.astle  ;  4.  A  Study  from  Ve¬ 
lasquez  ;  5.  A  Study  from  V.andyke  ;  6.  Fishing- Boat, 
Torbay.  Of  these  the  Stirrup  Cup,  and  the  two  designs 
after  Velasquez  and  Vandyke,  ple.ase  us  most.  We  h.ave 
seen  the  originals  of  the  two  latter,  and  can  answer  for 
the  gretat  truth  and  spirit  of  the  copies.  The  grouping 
ill  the  Stirrup  Cup  is  exceedingly  good  ;  and  in  the  sketch 
of  Corfe  Castle  it  is  hardly  inferior.  Altogether  these 
Gleanings”  are  well  worth  the  attention  both  of  the 
artist  and  man  of  taste. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  FORMER  DAYS. 

MV  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

One  fine  d.ay  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as  I  was  busily 
engaged  working  in  the  field  at  Ettrick  House,  Wat  Shiel 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  th.at  “  I  bond  gang  away  down 
lo  the  Ramseycleuch  as  fast  as  my  feet  could  carry  me, 

for  there  war  some  gentlemen  there  wha  wantit  to  speak 
to  me.” 

“  Wha  can  be  at  the  Ramseycleuch  that  wants  me, 
W  at  ?” 

“  I  couldna  say,  for  it  w.asna  me  that  tliey  sp.ak  to  i’ 
the  byganging.  But  I’m  thinking  it’s  the  8hirr.a  an’ 
some  o’  his  g.ang.” 

I  w.'vs  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first  vo- 
umes  of  1  he  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  and  had  copied  a 
Humber  of  old  things  from  my  mother’s  recit.al,  and  sent 
fhem  to  the  Editor  prep.aratory  for  a  third  volume.  I  ac- 
^rdingly  went  towards  home  to  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes, 
hut  befi^re  reaching  it  I  met  with  The  Shirr  a  and  Mr 
'  dliain  Laidlaw  coming  to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and 
remained  in  our  cott.age  for  a  sp.ace  better  than  an  hour, 
my  mother  chanted  the  ballad  of  Old  Maitlan’  to 


them,  with  which  Mr  Scott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had 
sent  him  a  copy,  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  1  found  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  singing  of  another  Laidlaw,)  but  I 
thought  Mr  Scott  had  some  dread  of  a  part  being  forged, 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey  into  the  wilds  of 
Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my  mother  sing  it  he  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  I  remember  he  asked  her  if  she 
thought  it  had  ever  been  printed,  and  her  answer  was, 
“  Oo,  na,  n.a,  sir,  it  was  never  printed  i*  the  world,  for 
mv  brothers  an’  me  learned  it  frae  auld  Andrew  Moor, 
an’  he  learned  it,  an’  mony  mae,  frae  ane  auld  B.aby 
Mettlin,  that  was  housekeeper  to  the  first  laird  o’  Tushi- 
law.’* 

“  Then  th.at  must  be  a  very  auld  story,  indeed,  Mar- 
g.aret,”  said  he. 

“  Ay,  it  is  th.at !  It  is  an  auld  story  !  But  mail*  nor 
that,  except  George  W'arton  .and  James  Steward,  there 
was  never  ane  o’  my  sangs  prentit  till  ye  prentit  them 
yoursell,  an’  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a’thegither.  They  war 
made  for  singing,  an’  no  for  reading  ;  and  they’re  neither 
right  spelled  nor  right  setten  down.” 

“  Hell — hell — heh  !  Take  ye  that,  Mr  Scott,”  said 
Laidlaw. 

Mr  Scott  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  recital 
of  a  verse,  but  I  have  forgot  what  it  was,  and  my  mother 
gave  him  a  rap  on  the  knee  with  her  open  hand,  and  said 
“  It  was  true  enough,  for  a’  that.” 

We  were  all  to  dine  at  Ramseycleuch  with  the  IVIessrs 
Brydon,  but  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  I^aidl.aw  went  away  to 
look  at  something  before  dinner,  .and  I  was  to  follow.  On 
going  into  the  stable-yard  at  Ramseycleuch  I  met  Avith 
Mr  Scott’s  liverym.an,  a  far  greater  origiiml  than  his  imis- 
ter,  Avlioni  I  asked  if  the  Shirra  was  come  ? 

“  O,  .ay,  lad,  the  Shirr, a’s  come,”  said  he.  “  Are  ye 
the  chiel  that  mak  the  auld  ballads  and  sing  them  ?” 

“  I  said  I  fancied  I  w.as  he  th,at  he  meant,  though  I 
had  never  made  ony  Aa?ry  auld  ballads.” 

‘‘  Ay,  then,  lad,  gae  your  w.ays  in  an’  spoir  for  the 
Shirra.  They’ll  let  ye  see  Avhere  he  is.  He’ll  be  very 
glad  to  see  you.” 

During  the  soci.ality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse  r.an 
vei*}^  much  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that  curse  of 
the  community  of  Ettrick  Forest.  The  original  black¬ 
faced  Forest  breed  being  always  called  the  short  sheep,  and 
the  Cheviot  breed  the  long  sheep,  the  disputes  .at  that 
period  ran  A'ery  high  about  the  practic.able  profits  of  each. 
3Ir  Scott,  Avho  had  come  into  that  remote  district  to  pre¬ 
serve  wh.at  fragments  rem.aiued  of  its  legond.ary  lore,  Avas 
rather  bored  AAuth  the  e\a*rlasting  question  of  tlie  long  and 
the  short  sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  seri¬ 
ous  calculating  face,  he  turned  to  Mr  Walter  Brydon  and 
said,  “  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  reg.arding  the  merits  of  this 
very  important  question.  How  long  must  a  sheep  actu¬ 
ally  measure  to  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  long 
sheep 

Mr  Brydon,  Avho,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  neither 
perceived  the  quiz  nor  the  reju’oof,  fell  to  answer  Avith 
great  sincerity, — “  It’s  the  avoo,  sir — it’s  the  avoo  that 
makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep  hae  the  short  avoo, 
and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang  thing  ;  and  these  are 
just  kind  o’  names  Ave  gie  them  like.”  IMr  Scott  could 
not  ]>reserve  his  graA’c  face  of  strict  calculation  ;  it  Avent 
gnidually  aAA*ay,  and  n  hearty  guffaAV  followed.  When  I 
saAV  the  A'ery  same  Avords  repeated  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Black  Dwarf,  hoAV  could  I  be  mistaken  of  the  author? 
It  is  true,  Johnnie  ILallantyne  j»ersua<led  me  into  a  tiomi- 
nal  belief  of  the  contrary,  for  several  ye.ars  fcdloAvd ng,  but 
I  could  neAa;r  get  the  better  of  that  and  several  similar 
coincidences. 

The  next  d.ay  Ave  Avent  off,  five  in  number,  to  visit  the 
Avilds  of  Rankleburn,  to  see  if  on  the  farms  of  Buccleuch 
there  Avere  any  relics  of  the  Castles  of  Buccleuch  or 
Mount-Comyn,  the  .ancient  and  origin.al  possession  of  the 
Scotts.  We  found  no  remains  of  either  tower  or  forta- 
lice,  save  an  old  chapel  and  churchyard,  and  a  mill  and 
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mill-lead,  where  corn  never  grew,  but  where,  as  old 
Satchells  very  appropriately  says, 

Had  heather-bells  been  corn  of  the  best. 

The  Buccleuch  mill  would  have  had  a  noble  grist. 

It  must  have  been  used  for  grinding  the  chief  s  black¬ 
mails,  which,  it  is  known,  were  all  paid  to  him  in  kind. 
Manyjof  these  still  continue  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  if  report  say  true,  he  would  be  the  better  of  a  mill 
and  kiln  on  some  part  of  his  land  at  this  day,  as  well  as 
a  sterling  conscientious  miller  to  receive  and  render. 

Besides  having  been  mentioned  by  Satchells,  there  was 
a  remaining  tradition  in  the  country,  that  there  was  a 
font  stone  of  blue  marble,  in  which  the  ancient  heirs  of 
Buccleuch  were  baptized,  covered  up  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church.  Mr  Scott  was  curious  to  see  if  we  could 
discover  it ;  but  on  going  among  the  ruins  we  found  the 
rubbish  at  the  sp(»t,  where  the  altar  Wcos  known  to  have 
been,  digged  out  to  the  foundation, — we  knew  not  by  whom, 
but  no  font  had  been  found.  As  there  appeared  to  have  | 
been  a  kind  of  recess  in  the  eastern  gable,  we  fell  a  turn¬ 
ing  over  some  loose  stones,  to  see  if  the  font  was  not 
concealed  there,  when  we  came  upon  one  half  f>f  a  small 
pot,  encrusted  thick  with  rust.  Mr  Scott’s  eyes  brighten¬ 
ed,  and  he  swore  it  was  an  ancient  consecrated  helmet 
Laidlaw,  however,  scratching  it  minutely  out,  found  it 
covered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  inside,  and  then  said,  “  Ay, 
the  truth  is,  sir,  it  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  a  piece 
of  a  tar  pat  that  some  o*  the  farmers  hae  been  buisting 
their  sheep  out  o’,  i*  the  auld  kirk  langsyne.”  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  shaggy  eyebrows  dipped  deep  over  his  eyes,  and 
suppressing  a  smile,  he  turned  and  strode  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  saying,  that  “  We  had  just  rode  all  the  way  to 
see  that  there  was  nothing  to  he  seen.” 

I  remember  his  riding  upon  a  terribly  high-spirited 
horse,  who  had  the  perilous  fancy  of  leaping  every  drain, 
rivulet,  and  ditch  that  came  in  our  way  ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  everlastingly  bogging  himself,  while 
sometimes  his  rider  kept  his  seat  despite  of  his  plunging,  | 
and  at  other  times  he  was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  the  j 
best  way  he  could.  In  coming  through  a  place  called  : 
the  Milsey  Bog,  I  said  to  him,  “  Mr  Scott,  that’s  the  i 
maddest  deil  of  a  beast  I  ever  saw.  Can  ye  no  gar  him  | 
tak  a  wee  mair  time  ?  lie’s  just  out  o’  ae  lair  iiitil  an-  | 
other  wi’  ye.”  | 

“  Ay,”  said  he,  “  we  have  been  very  oft,  these  two  : 
days  past,  like  the  Pechs ;  we  could  stand  straight  up  and  ’ 
tie  our  shoes.”  I  did  not  understand  the  joke,  nor  do  I  i 
yet,  but  I  think  these  were  his  words.  I 

We  visited  the  old  Castles  of  Thirlestane  and  Tushilaw,  ! 
and  dined  and  spent  the  afternoon,  and  the  night,  with 
Mr  Brydoii  of  Crosslee.  Sir  Walter  was  all  the  while 
in  the  highest  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
range  of  mountain  solitude,  which  we  traversed,  exceed-  | 
ingly.  Indeed  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.  In  the  ! 
fields — on  the  rugged  mountains — or  even  toiling  in  j 
Tweed  to  the  waist,  I  have  seen  his  glee  not  only  sur¬ 
pass  himself,  but  that  of  all  other  men.  I  remember  of 
leaving  Altrive  Lake  once  with  him,  accompanied  by  the 
same  Mr  Laidlaw,  and  Sir  Adam  Fergussoii,  to  visit  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  The  Grey  Mare’s  Tail,  and 
I^ch  Skene.  I  conducted  them  through  that  wild  region 
by  a  path,  which,  if  not  rode  by  Clavers,  was,  I  daresay, 
never  rode  by  another  gentleman.  Sir  Adam  rode  in-  j 
advertently  into  a  gulf,  and  got  a  sad  fright,  but  Sir  Wal-  | 
ter,  in  the  very  worst  paths,  never  dismounted,  save  at 
l^>ch  Skene  to  take  some  dinner.  We  went  to  Moffat 
that  night,  where  we  met  with  some  of  his  family,  and 
such  a  day  and  night  of  glee  I  never  witnessed.  Our 
very  perils  were  matter  to  him  of  infinite  merriment ;  and 
then  there  was  a  short-tempered  b(H>t-boy  at  the  inn,  who 
wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  at  which  he  laughed 
till  the  water  ran  over  his  cheeks. 

I  was  disappointed  in  never  seeing  some  incident  in 
his  subsequent  works  laid  in  a  scene  resembling  the 
rugged  solitude  aiound  Loch  Skcuc;  for  1  never  suw  him 


survey  any  with  so  much  attention.  A  single  serious 
look  at  a  scene  generally  filled  his  mind  with  it,  and  he 
seldom  took  another ;  but  here  he  took  the  names  of  all 
the  hills,  their  altitudes,  and  relative  situations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  another,  and  made  me  repeat  them  several 
times.  It  may  occur  in  some  of  his  works  which  I  have 
not  seen,  and  I  think  it  will,  for  he  has  rarely  ever  been 
known  to  interest  himself,  either  in  a  scene  or  a  charac¬ 
ter,  which  did  not  appear  afterwards  in  all  its  most 
striking  peculiarities. 

There  are  not  above  five  people  in  the  world  who,  I 
think,  know  Sir  Walter  better,  or  understand  his  cha- 
j  racter  better,  than  I  do  ;  and  if  I  outlive  him,  which  is 
I  likely,  as  I  am  five  months  and  ten  days  younger,  I  will 
i  draw  a  mental  portrait  of  him,  the  likeness  of  which  to 
the  original  shall  not  be  disputed.  In  the  meantime, 
this  is  only  a  reminiscence,  in  my  own  line,  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  friend  among  the  mountains. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recited,  and  spoke  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  during  that  first  tour  of  his  through 
the  Forest,  inspired  me  with  a  determination  immediately 
to  begin  and  imitate  them,  which  I  did,  and  soon  grew 
tolerably  good  at  it.  Of  course  I  dedicated  The  Moun¬ 
tain  Bard  to  him  ; — 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ; 

He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay. 

Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will. 

Afar  on  Ettrick’s  wildest  hill, 

Watch’d  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye. 

And  wonder’d  at  my  minstrelsy  : 

He  little  ween’d  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o’er  my  cradle  sung. 


ST  FILLAN’S  SPRING. 

Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan’s  Spring. 

of  the  Lake. 

The  genius  of  romantic  poesy  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  retreat  than  the  borders  of  St  Fillan’s  Spring.  It 
is  a  wild,  luxuriant,  unbroken  solitude — a  perfect  cento 
of  Swiss  or  Highland  scenery.  To  be  viewed  aright,  a 
Highland  landscape  should  be  seen  in  the  pride  of  sum¬ 
mer.  Then,  the  most  barren  rocks  are  touched  with  ver¬ 
dure  ;  alpine  plants  and  trailing  shrubs — the  glossy  ar¬ 
butus,  saxifrage,  &c. — climb  the  steepest  precipices,  and 
every  patch  of  sheltered  greensward  has  its  knot  of  wild 
flowers.  Even  the  water,  oozing  through  rents  and  lis- 
sures,  and  trickling  down  ledges  of  herbless  granite,  has, 
in  its  delicious  coolness,  something  of  summer  beauty ; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  find  a  small  shaded  well,  or 
bunch  of  primroses,  at  its  base.  In  the  old  pastoral  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  cattle  of  many  hills  may  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
silvan  plain  by  the  side  of  the  lake — the  native  woods, 
oak,  larch,  and  birch,  are  full  of  leaf  and  fragrance — tlie 
streams,  as  they  glance  and  fall  in  the  sun,  are  rife  with 
trout  or  salmon — and  the  blossomed  heath  and  furze 
(emblems  though  they  be  of  our  churlish  soil)  are  redo¬ 
lent  of  bees  and  birds.  If  it  be  the  Sabbath  morning — 

Blest  day,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  !— 

the  wanderer  is  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  glen  journeying  to  the  house  of  prayer — 
the  old  men  with  their  plaids  and  bonnets,  the  youngsters 
in  their  kilts,  and  the  girls  bareheaded — for  you  will  not 
see  a  dozen  female  bonnets  in  a  Highland  church — but 
with  their  hair  finely  curled  and  plaited,  and  their  garish 
red  or  chequered  shawls  hung  over  their  arm.  I'hese, 
as  they  issue  in  separate  groups  from  the  rocky  ptosses, 
or  descend  the  braes  and  woods,  give  an  interest  and  pir- 
turesqueness  to  the  mountain  landscape  that  is  never  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  spectator. 

Such  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  Highland  strath 
or  glen,  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  summer.  Paintei’s, 
who  love  contrast,  prefer  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
when  the  “  sere  and  yellow  leaf”  is  superadded  to  the 
staple  green  of  the  woods ;  but  there  is  more  of  mirth 
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A  iovousness  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  summer.  Old  ' 
thoughts  and  feelings  come  back  to  the  mind  with  great¬ 
vividness  and  freshness,  and  new  fancies  stream  ! 
more  freely  into  the  imagination.  Dr  Johnson  seems 
m  have  partaken  of  this  feeling,  when,  in  the  course  | 
of  his  tour,  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  in  Glen  iVIorrison.  I 
He  had  no  trees  to  whisper  over  him,  hut  a  clear  rivu-  | 
let  streamed  at  his  feet :  “  the  day  was  calm,  the  air  | 

was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.” 
We  have  here  concentrated  the  essence  of  a  thousand  de¬ 
scriptions  of  wild  mountain  scenery.  The  “  melancholy” 
Jacques,  with  his  intellectual  revellers  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  has  nothing  finer. 

The  river  Fillan  derives  its  source  from  the  pure 
springs  of  the  lofty  Benlaoidh,  in  the  western  extremity 
of  Breadalbane,  Perthshire.  It  waters  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Strathfillau,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  falls  into 
Loch  Dochartat  Benmore.  Issuing  from  this  lake  with 
the  floating  isle,  it  winds  its  way  through  another  glen, 
and  is  finally  merged  in  the  waters  of  one  of  our  finest 
lakes,  Loch  Tay.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its 
source,  at  the  edge  of  a  plain  on  which  Robert  Bruce 
fought  with  the  Cumings,  and  near  the  ruins  of  St 
Fillan’s  Cathedral,  is  St  Fillan’s  Spring,  or  the  Holy 
Pool.  The  river  is  here  as  pure  and  pellucid  as  crystal, 
and  the  pool  about  fourteen  feet  in  depth.  A  ridge  of 
rocks  runs  midway  into  the  stream,  forming  an  effectual 
screen  to  the  bathers  on  either  side. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Pool  are  believed  to  possess 
unnumbered  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  still  resorted  to 
pilgrims  in  the  summer  months.  PTetchcr,  in  his  j 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  beautifully  described  one  of 
these  sainted  wells,  which  was  scarcely  more  efficacious 
in  working  cures  than  St  Fillan’s  Spring  : — 


In  the  thick  grove  bordering  upon  yon  hill. 

In  whose  hard  side  natu  e  hath  carved  a  well. 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poets  know. 
Was  ne’er  the  like  to  this.  By  it  doth  grow. 

About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use,— 

All  simples  good  for  medicine  or  abuse, — 

All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day.— 
With  all  their  colours;  there  the  month  of  May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green; 

There’s  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn  or  cold  winter’s  hand. 

So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break 
Below  yon  mountain’s  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts  to  fill  the  shepherd’s  dish. 

This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead. 

Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  tome  said,) 

Hath  power  to  change  the  form  of  any  creature. 
Being  thrice  dipp’d  o’er  the  head. 


The  manner  in  which  the  pool  obtained  its  healing  powers 
is  thus  described  by  the  natives.  P'illan,  the  patron  saint, 
possessed  a  certain  stone  or  talisman,  by  whose  virtue  he 
was  able  to  cure  every  disease  incident  to  mankind,  and 
tlso  the  irrational  creation.  When  on  his  death-bed,  the 
holy  man  foresaw  that,  after  his  decease,  disputes  would 
trise  among  his  kindred  as  to  who  should  possess  the  gifted 
stone ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  such  unseemly  brawls, 
he  one  day  rose  from  liis  couch,  and,  calling  his  friends 
together,  proceeded  with  them  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 
He  then  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  bestow 
the  talisman  upon  any  single  individual,  hut  to  render  it 
useful  to  all  mankind.  So  saying,  he  dropped  the  stone 
>uto  the  pool,  and  no  man  has  since  d;ired  to  take  it  uj). 
After  the  death  of  Fillan,  the  people  flocked  from  all 
quarters  at  the  appointed  times — Whitsun  and  Lammas 
^'e—. to  bathe  in  the  holy  pool  before  sunset.  They  were 
ordered  to  go  three  times  over  the  head,  and  to  take  the 
number  of  pebbles  from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

"  Jfor  dressing,  they  went  three  times  round  each  of  three 
o^jrns  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  leaving  a  pebble  at  each 
and  some  small  portion  of  their  raiment.  Tlie 
^ine  process  was  observed  on  the  following  morning,  be- 
ore  sunrise.  In  cases  of  insanity,  the  formula  was  more 
The  poor  patient  was  tied  round  the 
with  a  rope,  and  either  caiiied  or  wiled  on  to  a 


stone  in  the  water  near  the  rock.  Thence  he  was  pushed 
into  the  pool,  and  submerged  three  times  in  its  healing 
waters.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  saw  this  operation  per¬ 
formed  upon  a  poor  maniac,  and  not  without  difficulty, 
for  the  patient  contrived  to  slip  his  cable  and  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Having  made  the  round  of  the  cairns, 
after  submersion,  the  unhappy  individual  is  conducted 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  ruined  Cathedral,  where  there  is 
a  large  hollow  stone,  called  “  St  Fillan’s  pillow.”  Into 
this  his  head  is  laid,  and  the  body  fastened  with  ropes  to 
huge  logs  of  wood,  placed  adjacent  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  position  he  remains  all  night,  unless  relieved  by  the 
interposition  of  supernatural  agency,  in  which  case  the 
patient  recovers  his  lost  senses,  and  returns  cheerfully 
with  his  friends.  Should  he  happen,  however,  not  to  be 
so  fortunate — and  this  is  the  more  frequent  result  of  the 
ordeal — the  dipping  is  repeated  next  morning,  and  the 
party  resort  to  the  fuaraii  derg,  or  red  well,  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  ruins, 
and  drink  of  its  waters.  There  are  certain  insects  or 
animalculse  in  the  well,  from  the  appearance  of  wdiich 
auguries  of  good  and  evil  are  drawn.  An  old  woman, 
who  lived  lately  in  a  hut  near  the  spring,  was  specially 
versant  in  this  strange  species  of  augury,  and  would  freely 
communicate  the  result  of  her  divinations  for  a  small  re¬ 
ward,  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  her  visitors. 
On  the  face  of  the  rock,  there  is  also  a  small  crevice  called 
Clach  na'mboimach — the  Bannock  stone — where  the  friends 
of  the  patient  used  to  bake  oaten  cakes  for  the  sickly.  If, 
after  all  these  trials  had  been  thrice  repeated,  the  party  did 
not  recover,  he  was  justly  deemed  incurable,  and  his 
friends  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

These  old  traditions  are  fast  fading  from  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  only  exist  in  remote  districts — the 
dying  embers  in  the  crucible  of  superstition.  R.  C. 


FINE  ARTS. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  works  of  Architecture  must  he  measured  by  other 
standards  than  even  the  purest  conceptions  of  general 
good  taste  and  retinement.  In  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
the  prototypes  by  which  their  copies  are  to  be  judged, 
w’ill  ever  remain  to  us,  and  any  accurate  observer  of  iia^- 
ture  will  be  enabled  to  draw  conclusions,  at  least  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  accuracy.  But  for  the  models  whic  fi  guided 
man  in  his  architectural  creations,  where  are  we  to  look? 
— certainly  not  in  the  modifications  of  natural  forms. 
Architecture  had  its  origin  in  usefulness  or  lit  ness  ;  and, 
through  all  its  multiplicity  of  combination,  that  grand 
principle  will  be  found  omnipresent.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  accessories  which  are  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  production  of  either  beauty  or  sublimity,  such 
as  delicacy  of  workmanship,  appropriate  richness  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  magnitude  of  parts  ;  but  unless  they  are  founded, 
or  have  the  appearance  of  being  founded,  on  the  aptitude 
of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  desired  to  be  produced, 
instead  of  giving  pleasurable  sensations,  they  will  only  re¬ 
main  to  attest  the  ignorance  of  their  unprofitable  creators. 
Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  without  a  prac-- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  and  blending 
the  jarring  elements  whicli  are  often  so  opposite,  yet  so 
dependent  upon  one  another,  criticism  is  deprived  of  its 
value.  To  this  knowledge,  when  viewing  a  sphmdid  ex¬ 
ample  of  ancient  architecture,  are  almost  all  our  emotions 
of  entire  satisfaction  assignable. 

Though  Dr  Alemes  in  his  recent  “  History  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Painting,  and  Architecture,”  seems  t(>  have  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Architecture  must  have  ap])eared  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  Sculpture, — 
nay,  more,  must  have  ventured  on  rough  attempts  at  orna¬ 
mental  detail,  ere  any  ajtproxiination  to  the  rudest  species 
of  imitative  carving  was  made.  This  position,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  wants  which  mau,  in  his  primitive  state,  finds 
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himself  first,  and  most  peremptorily,  called  on  to  relieve, 
may,  with  all  safety,  be  assumed  ;  and  to  these  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  architectural  decoration,  Vitruvius,  with  perhaps 
more  justice  than  is  generally  allowed  him,  assigns  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  different  orders.  However  this  may 
he,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that,  to  view  the  art  in  a 
vigorous  infancy,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Egypt.  It  is 
true,  the  Egj^itians  invented  no  order, — the  Doric,  Io¬ 
nic,  and  Corinthian,  being  indisputably  the  delightful 
creations  of  Grecian  intellect ;  but  in  their  temples  we 
first  discjiver  the  leading  principles,  which,  having  modi¬ 
fied  and  refined  them,  the  Greeks  so  entirely  adopted. 
This  is  particularly  evident  by  the  use  made  in  Grecian 
Architecture  of  the  long,  unbroken,  horizontal  line,  sup¬ 
ported,  at  proper  distances,  by  the  conic  frustrum.  That 
the  Egyptians,  however,  Avere  only  hovering  upon  the 
verge  of  right,  scarce  aware  of  the  limits  between  it  and 
wrong,  their  fondness  for  many  forms,  inelegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  useless  in  reality,  sufficiently  evince.  The 
pyramid  and  obelisk  are  Egyptian  ;  in  the  former,  where 
magnitude,  and  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  durability  are  the 
leading  attributes,  there  is  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the 
aacrifice  of  form  ;  but  the  latter  can  be  rendered  agi’eeable 
under  no  circumstafices  Avhatever. 

Turning  from  J^gypt  to  Greece,  Ave  at  once  find  the 
art  at  the  zenith  of  its  perfection  ;  from  Greece,  like  an 
ah»e,  Avhich  flourishes  but  once,  it  has  sent  forth  its  deli¬ 
cious  odour  OA'er  the  earth,  and  faded  away,  riCAer  again 
to  delight  mankind  with  such  unearthly  blossoms.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  Architecture,  as  in  eAery  thing  else,  Avere 
wonderful  only  as  a  nation — as  individuals,  they  Avere 
unostentatious,  sim]de,  and  almost  rude.  It  is  to  their 
public  edifices  Ave  must  look  for  any  thing  great ;  and, 
though  time  and  political  conA  ulsions  liaA’e  destroyed  many 
of  them,  still  the  list  is  md  small  of  their  temples  Avhich 
survive  even  to  the  present  age.  Well  might  they  huA'e 
said,  Avith  the  poet, 

*♦  We  have  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains  o’er  dead  Kings,— 

Or  Ktwf, — for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  the  monarch,  or  their  Ox  God  Apis. 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record.’* 

Of  the  three  orders  invented  by  them,  the  Greeks  seem 
to  lum?  most  fondly  attached  themselv'es  to  the  Doric  ; 
and  there  assuredly  does  exist  an  unbending  freedom  and 
moral  dignity  of  demeanour  about  that  order,  Avdiich  pecu¬ 
liarly  coincides  Avitli  the  historical  features  of  the  Greek 
character.  Situated,  as  they  generally  are,  in  the  lonely 
and  romantic  Avildernesses  of  nature,  surrounded  by  AV'ood, 
sea,  and  mountain,  these  Doric  tem])les  rise  out  of  the 
earth  like  the  A^ery  habitations  of  the  classic  deities  to 
Avhom  they  Avere  dedicated.  Madame  de  Stael,  Avhen 
speaking  of  a  fine  exam])le  of  classic  Architecture,  observ'es, 
“  that  it  is  the  only  A\mrk  of  art  Avhich  produces  in  the 
beholder  an  effect  similar  to  the  Avonders  of  nature.”  And 
it  is  probably  upon  this  princijde,  that  Ave  are  to  account 
for  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  awe  Avith  Avhich  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Greek  art  must  ever  be  viewed  by  those  Avho  are 
Avise  enough  to  remain  its  humble  imitators  and  admirers. 
'I'here  are  some,  in  these  latter  days,  Avho,  like  Prome¬ 
theus,  boast  of  having  dis<’ovcred  the  fire  Avdiich  belonged 
to  the  architectural  creators.  Such  men  talk  of  restcudng 
the  Parthenon,  and — as  if  it  were  a  thing  Avhich  required 
them  to  put  forth  but  half  their  energies — of  uniting  the 
beauties  of  the  three  temjdes,  Minerva  I’olit'is,  Pandrolus, 
and  Erectheiis,  in  one  building  ;  and,  in  short,  of  recrea¬ 
ting  ail  Acropolis  AV'orthy  a  Modern  Athens. 

**  Oh  !  knowledge  of  presuming  man. 

Of  thought  fallacious,  and  of  judgment  vain  !” 

If  a  selection  AA’ere  to  be  made  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  Doric,  the  temjde  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  of 
3Iinerva  at  Athens,  and  of  'I'heseus  at  Athens,  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  named,  as  possessing  all  the  real  grandeur,  Avith- 
out  the  inert  bulkiness  and  rude  asperity  of  some  of  the 
earlier  examples;  and  if  still  more  elegant  pntportions 


were  required,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  might  be  • 
mentioned.  Though  all  folloAving  the  same  grand  lavA^s 
of  proportion  and  arrangement  to  an  architectiu*al  eve 
a  A’olume  of  most  amusing  description  is  laid  open  when 
A'iewing  the  various  examples  of  the  Doric,  scattered  oA’er 
Greece  and  Magna  Griecia — no  tAvo  specimens  being  ex¬ 
actly  similar,  but  each  possessing  some  peculiarity  entirely 
its  own.  If  Av^e  may  venture  to  giv’e  an  opinion  on  the 
A’ery  few  examples  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  Avhich  re¬ 
main  to  us,  Ave  should  presume  that  the  same  system  of 
varying  enrichments  and  proportions  was  observed  through 
these  orders, — as  witness  the  temple  on  the  Ilyssiis,  how 
chastely  plain,  when  compared  Avith  that  of  iMinerva 
Polias ;  AAdiile  the  temple  of  the  Avinds,  Avheii  ])laced  by 
the  side  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  seems 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  same  order.  A  beautiful  and  cer¬ 
tainly  pure  example  of  the  Corinthian  order  AA^as  disco- 
A’ered  by  Wilkins,  in  the  island  of  Milo.  This  example 
is  by  no  means  so  Avell  known  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  we 
liaA’e  seen  it  executed  on  a  small  scale,  to  Avhich.  it  is 
best  adapted,  Avith  the  happiest  effect. 

EvTr  since  the  discoA’ery  of  the  Grecian  remains,  the 
Avorks  of  the  Romans  liave  sunk  AA'onderfully  in  estima¬ 
tion.  Gorgeous,  certainly,  and  magnificent,  from  the 
magnitude  and  richness  of  detail,  and  the  bold  imju’essive 
way  in  Avhicli  the  arch  has  been  employed,  tliey  neverthe¬ 
less  appear  of  smaller  Aalue  the  more  tliey  are  thorougddv 
scrutinized  and  examined  by  refined  and  coiTect  laws  of 
taste.  The  Italian  architects,  avIio  folloAA^ed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Romans,  are  still  more  degenerate  ;  and,  AA'ere 
their  productions  to  be  judged  by  mere  outline,  apart  Irom 
extraneous  ornament,  thev'  Avould  be  found  to  be  writhinj: 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  linear  contortion.  Broken  en¬ 
tablatures,  urns,  and  statues,  ad  infinitum,  fillets  as  large 
as  tenias,  circular  niches,  monstrous  representations  of 
ideal  forms,  broken  pediments  and  circular  pediments,  and 
pediments  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  and  pediments 
within  pediments, — these,  and  a  hundred  other  barbar¬ 
isms,  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  Avhat  may  be  properly 
termed  the  Gothic  style,  from  Avhicli  charge  even  such 
names  as  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  Alberti,  De  Lorme,  &c.  &c., 
and  even  that  of  Palladio  himself,  aauII  scarcely  save  it. 

There  are,  Ave  A'enture  to  assert,  only  two  styles,  Avhich, 
in  as  ])ure  a  manner  as  possible,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  jiractice  of  a  modern  architect : — one  is,  of  course,  the 
Grecian,  in  all  its  ample  A^ariety  of  order  and  solemn  ef¬ 
fect  of  unbroken  outline  ;  the  other  is  Avdiat  is  generally 
termed  the  Gothic,  though  more  accurately,  tlie  English 
style  of  Architecture.  In  these  tvA'o  systems,  ample  scope 
is  given  for  the  imagination,  Avdthout  calling  upon  the 
judgment  to  adopt  any  thing  for  effect  Avdiich  it  must  con¬ 
demn  in  principle.  Concerning  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  term  liNGLisir  to  this  latter  species  of  Architecture, 
AA'e  may  remark,  that  Ave  use  the  term,  not  because  we 
belieA’e  that  Gothic  Avas  of  English  birth  ;  being,  on  the 
contriiry,  satisfied  that  the  Gothic  first  arose  in  Italy,  as 
a  corruption  from  the  Roman,  and  gradually  spread  over 
most  of  the  European  countries,  Avhere  it  assumed 
A'arious  forms,  according  to  the  ciA'ilisation  and  taste 
of  the  different  nations.  The  expediency  of  its  forms, 
for  the  ]miq)oses  of  Christian  AV'orship,  Avas  no  doubt 
the  original  cause  of  its  extended  adoption  ;  but  it  is 
Avorthy  of  remark,  that  the  nearer  aa'c  get  to  Italy,  er 
to  places  Avdiere  Roman  Architecture  Avas  known  aiul 
practised,  the  more  those  forms  are  lost  sight  of.  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  long  after  the  Roman  conquest,  w.'is 
comparatively  in  a  barbarous  state.  It  had  as  yet  est«v 
blished  no  fixed  laAA’s  in  matters  of  e\en  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  those  of  taste  ;  and,  though  the  Romans  had 
left  some  specimens  of  their  magnificent  conceptions  be- 
i  hind,  they  had  neA’er  impressed  the  minds  of  the  islanders 
so  effectually  as  to  instigate  them  to  imitation.  V  bvn  tb« 
Normans  entered  England,  they  no  doubt  brought  Avitb 
them  those  lessons  in  taste  and  AA’orkmanship  Avhich  ther 
had  learned  in  their  native  country.  The  period  aa^s  hut 
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short,  however,  until  they  became  thoroughly  amalgamated 
^Tth'the  Saxons.  Continuing,  therefore,  to  be  separated 
from  the  endless  examples  of  Roman  and  Italian  work, 
^diich  were  deluging  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
^nt^lish  architects  seem  to  have  gone  steadily  on  unwind- 
•  a^the  clew,  the  first  thread  of  which  had  been  put  into 
their  hands  by  their  Norman  visitors.  Thus  it  is  we  av- 
count  for  the  comparative  ))urity  of  the  Emjlish  Gothic, 
when  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Gothic  of  the 
Continent;  and  we  hold,  that  the  country  which  can 
hoast  of  such  an  ex(juisite  and  pure  example  as  York 
Minster,  has  a  good  claim  to  have  its  name  prefixed  to  the 
style  of  which  it  possesses  the  masterpiece.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  launch  out  into  comparisons,  or  multiply  lists, 
we  could  clearly  prove  to  any  one  who  had  ever  advanced 
bevond  his  architectural  rudiments,  that  there  does  not 
exist,  abroad,  a  single  specimen  which  approaches  in  pu¬ 
rity  within  a  hundred  miles  of  either  York  or  Salisbury. 
Tlie  four  styles,  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular,  in  tlnu’r  x)ure,  unmixed  natures,  are  alone 
to  be  found  in  England — for  Scotland,  from  its  former 
close  connexion  with  France,  possesses  few  examples  of 
imicli  purity. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  English  Architecture, 
there  can  scarcely  exist  two  opinions.  Founded  upon 
principles  comjdetely  o[>posed  to  those  of  the  Grecian  sys¬ 
tem,  it  possesses  peculiar  beauties  of  its  owni,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  scarce  less  enchanting  ;  though  it  is  probably  mat¬ 
ter  of  inexplicable  eiutuiry,  how  the  sensations  ])roduced 
by  the  solemn,  silent  grandeur  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  a 
delightful  example  of  English  Cathedral  magnilicence, 
where  ornament  and  line  run  riot  in  all  the  endless  va¬ 
riety  of  beauty,  should  be  so  nearly  the  same.  Did  space 
and  time  permit,  w^e  think  we  could  clearly  proven  that 
no  style  is  better  adapted  than  the  English  Gothic  for  sa¬ 
cred  purposes,  nor  capable  of  being  executed  at  so  small  a 
cost,  to  possess  any  thing  like  so  marked  a  character. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


And  then  she’d  flirt  with  some  grisly  wretch 
At  least  five  cubits  high  ; — 

Do  you  think  I’ll  sell  myself  for  this?— 

By  Jupiter!  coz,  not  I  ! 

Besides,  I  don’t  know  a  woman,  coz. 

That  has  Lately  smitten  me  much  ; 

For  where,  since  you  chose  to  get  married  yourself. 
Shall  I  find  another  such  ? — 

They  joke  me  perhaps  with  Miss  Jamieson, 

But  that’s  a  prodigious  mistake  ; 

’Tis  all  I  can  do,  when  I  meet  with  her, 

To  keep  myself  awaike. 

Or  perhaps  they  have  seen  me  walking  about 
With  that  brisk  little  girl  IMiss  Jones  ; 

But  she  is  the  last  who  could  bring  me,  coz, 

Down  to  my  marrow  bones  ; 

I  like  very  well  Miss  Cunningham, 

And  I  own  she’s  the  queen  of  dancers  ; 

But  all  the  world  is  aware  that  she 
Is  engaged  to  one  of  the  Lancers. 

I’ve  been  to  the  play  with  ]Miss  Thomson  thrice. 
And  that’s  a  suspicious  thing  ; 

I’ve  stood  a  whole  night  by  the  instrument. 

To  hear  Miss  Wilson  sing  ; 

I’ve  gone  to  Craigmillar  with  Clara  Grant, 

To  church  with  Matilda  Donne  ; 

But  trust  me,  coz,  tho’  I’ve  gone  this  length, 

I’m  not  yet  too  far  gone. 

As  for  Miss  Macleod,  she’s  in  India  now. 

With  all  the  other  Macleods, 

And  no  doubt  got  the  liver  complaint, 

And  bilious  lovers  in  crowds  ; 

And  if  people  think  that  I  care  a  fig 
For  Miss  Celostina  Blue, 

They  surely  don’t  know  that  she  wears  a  wig, 

Tho’  luckily,  coz,  I  do. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN. 

**  And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  heads. 

And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear.’* 

Shakspeare. 

You  ‘‘  have  heard  tliat  I’m  to  be  married,”  coz, 
But  I  vow  the  report’s  not  true ; 

1  think  I  guess  who  told  you,  though,— 

It  was  Miss  Celestiiia  Blue  ;— 

She  picks  up  all  the  idle  talk 
That  is  floating  about  the  town, 
riien  hurries  home  to  her  writing-desk. 

And  sets  it  gravely  down. 

I  should  like  to  know  to  whom,  dear  coz, 

I  would  tie  myself  for  life  ; 
lor  it’s  one  thing,  I  guess,  to  be  in  love, 

And  another  to  take  a  wife ; — 

I  have  loved  at  least  a  thousand  times, 

And  may  love  a  thousand  more ; 

But  catch  me  stepping  as  bridegroom  in¬ 
fo  a  travelling  carriage  ajid  four. 

hen  I  take  a  summer  excursion,  coz, 

I  start  with  my  dog  and  gun  ; 

Gr  I  ramble  out  with  my  fishing-rod 
here  the  silver  rivers  run  ; 

But  a  wife  would  insist  on  a  waiting-maid, 
ith  a  bandbox  on  every  knee  ; 

And  whenever  we  came  to  a  country  inn, 

Ihey  would  order  nothing  but  tea. 

And  no  doubt  whenever  she  took  the  pouts, 

^>he’d  tell  me  to  my  face. 

That  she  had  another  lover  once, 

^V  honi  she’d  wish  were  in  iny  [dace ; 


So  you  see  the  reports  are  false,  sweet  coz  ; 

I’m  a  sturdy  bachelor  still ; 

Ami  little  stomach  or  wish  have  I 
For  a  matrimonial  pill; 

Perhaps  when  your  husband  goes  to  heaven 
In  thirty  years  or  so, 

I  may  throw  myself  once  more  at  your  feet 
With  my  crutch  and  my  gouty  toe. 

But  till  then  I  shall  neyer  marry,  coz. 

For  it  is  not  my  nature’s  law ; 

I’d  as  soon  put  my  leg  in  a  mantrap,  coz, 

Or  my  hand  in  a  lobster’s  claw  : 

As  for  the  sex,  God  bless  them  I  coz, 

They  haye  always  been  kind  to  me  ; 

But  it’s  safer  far  to  walk  by  the  shore 
Than  to  yenture  upon  the  sea, 

//.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

W R  understand  that  there  is  at  press  a  volume  by  the  late  Rev.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Grade,  containing  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  conducted  on  sacerdotal  and 
other  solemn  festivals,  as  well  as  on  more  ordinary  occasions. 

We  understand  that  Mr  George  Buchanan  has  nearly  completed, 
and  will  publish  in  a  few  days,  his  laborious  work  of  Tables  for  con¬ 
verting  the  Weights  and  Measures  hitherto  ill  use  in  Scotland,  into 
those  of  the  Imperial  Standard. 

The  45d  and  1  Ith  volumes  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  are  to  contain 
Narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Conspiracies  connected  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  history,  during  the  15th,  ICth,  and  17th  centuries,  by  John 
Paiker  Lawson,  M.A.  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  We  understand  that  the  conspiracies  of  which  Mr  Lawson' 
treats  are—l.  The  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  in  1437— 

*2,  The  death  of  James  Ill.  of  Scotland  in  1488  (comprehending  a  I 

brief  history  of  his  leign)— 3.  The  conspiracy  of  John  Lewis  Fiesco 
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a^^ainst  Gcmoa  in  15-17—4.  The  intrii?nes  of  Don  Carlos  against  his 
father,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1567—5.  The  Raid  of  Ruthven,  in  1582 
—6.  The  Gowrie  Conspiracy  In  1600 — 7.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  in 
1604—8.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  Venice  in  1618, 
(the  plot  of  Otway’s  '*  Venice  Preserved”)— 9.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Masaniello,  fisherman  of  Naples,  in  1617 — 10.  The  Popish  Plot  in 
1678—11.  The  Ryehouse  Plot  in  1683. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  Amulet  for  1830  bids  fair  to 
excel  any  of  its  predecessors.  Among  the  engravings  will  be  the 
Dor/y  fVearit  from  a  fine  painting  by  our  countryman  Wilkie,— the 
Enfflish  Coting^Cf  by  Mulready,  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the 
King,— and  the  Crucifixion,  after  Martin,  for  the  use  of  which  last 
picture  alone  180  guineas  are  to  be  paid.  The  literary  contents  of 
this  volume  will  be  also  highly  interesting ; — the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is 
a  contributor  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr  Buckingham. — We  understand  that  Mr  Buckingham,  who 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Trade  of  India,  lectured  at  London  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  is  to  beat  Birmingham  this  day,  at  Leeds  on  the  29th,  and  at 
Manchester  on  the  30th,  at  Liverpool  on  the  1st,  at  Glasgow  on  the 
4th,  and  at  Edinbu»’gh  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  rapidity  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  will  not  admit  of  his  remaining  more  than  a  single  night  at  any 
one  of  these  places  ;  nevertheless  he  proposes  to  devote  the  evening 
of  his  stay,  at  each  of  the  towns  named,  to  the  delivery  of  a  public 
lecture,  embracing  new  and  additional  matter  on  the  subject  of  the 
India  monopoly,  and  embodying  the  principal  facts  and  arguments 
on  which  he  invites  the  support  of  all  the  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  his  public  labours  in  their  cause. 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  having  now  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
advise  a  recommendation  from  the  throne  for  an  early  enquiry  into 
the  whole  question,  the  subject  becomes  one  of  great  national  inte¬ 
rest,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  lerious  attention  of  men  of  all 
parties  in  the  kingdom. 

Grecian  Williams.— By  the  death  of  Mr  H.W.  Williams,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  inst.,  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
eminent  artists,  and  the  numerous  circle  of  his  acquaintance  one  of 
its  most  valued  members.  Mr  Williams  has  identified  his  name  with 
Greece ;  and  so  long  as  that  country  retains  her  glorious  associations 
will  his  works  be  valued,  and  his  name  remembered  with  honour. 

Royal  Physical  Society,  23d  June  1829.*— Captain  Brown 
gave  an  account  of  the  habits  and  changes  of  plumage  of  the  Para¬ 
dise  Bunting — tfie  Emberiza  Ptfradweea— or  Widah  bird  of  Africa; 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  its  different  garbs,  from  a  living  specimen, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker  at  Drumsheugh.  This 
remarkable  bird  affords  a  useful  lesson  to  the  naturalist,  by  showing 
how  guarded  he  should  be  in  not  at  all  times  depending  on  the  co¬ 
louring  of  birds  as  a  true  specific  character ;  or  even  hastily  con¬ 
sidering  a  modification  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  plumage, 
as  indicating  a  difference  of  species.  These,  no  doubt,  are  of  much 
service  in  many  instances,  but  do  not  hold  as  a  universal  criterion. 
An  appropriate  motto  for  all  naturalists  would  be, — “  M  ultiply  not 
Species.”  Most  birds  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  their  colour 
and  markiness  from  the  young  to  the  adult  state;  and  many  also 
differ  materially  in  the  colour  of  the  summer  and  winter  plumage ; 
but  few,  indeed,  so  great  a  transformation  as  the  Paradise  Bunting; 
as,  in  its  summer  and  winter  dress,  it  is  so  extremely  different,  as  not 
to  be  recognisable  as  the  same  species.  Captain  Brown  distinguished 
these  states  of  change  by  the  summer  and  winter  plumage,  agreeably 
to  the  time  at  which  these  changes  take  place  in  this  country  ;  al¬ 
though  he  was  of  opinion,  from  analogy,  that  the  elegant  garb  of 
winter  was  its  spring  dress  in  its  native  haunts,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
all  observers  of  nature,  that  the  plumage  of  birds  displays  a  higher 
state  of  lustre  during  the  season  of  love.  This  bird  seems,  at 
present,  to  be  in  its  complete  summer  dress;  and  in  shape,  colour, 
and  markings,  is  not  unlike  the  common  Bunting;  its  bill  is, 
however,  stronger,  and  of  a  lead  colour;  when  it  first  changes 
from  its  winter  state,  its  colour  is  pale  ash,  but  gradually  red¬ 
dens  to  the  colour  of  wood- brown  (of  the  Wernerian  nomencla¬ 
ture,)  with  black  patches  over  different  parts  of  its  body,  and  a  stripe 
of  black  from  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  close 
over  the  eyes,  and  a  double  longitudinal  row  of  spots  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  The  auricles  are  also  black ;  Thp 
greater  wing-coverts,  primories,  secondaries  testials,  and  tail-coverts, 
are  all  black  in  the  centre,  edged  with  wood  brown  ;  the  belly  and 
thighs  are  white,  and  the  legs  pale  skin  colour,  which  they  preserve 
the  whole  year;  the  tail  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  its  perfect 
winter  plumage,  the  head,  chin,  throat,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a 
deep  glossy  black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  brightbrpament 
orange;  the  breast  of  a  full  and  brilliant  burnt  sienna  colour;  the 
thighs  and  belly  white,  inclining  to  pale  orange  as  they  approach 

*  We  are  happy  to  mention,  that  an  able  naturalist  has  underta¬ 
ken  to  furnish  us  with  accurate  rejvirts  of  the  proceedings  of  various 
scientific  bodies  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  shall  henceforth  regular¬ 
ly  allot  a  small  portion  of  our  space.— EOt  Lit.  Jour. 


the  wings;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  four  inches  in  length 
very  broad,  and  ending  in  a  long  thread  ;  the  two  next  are  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  very  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually  tapering  to 
both  extremities,  and  somewhat  sharp  at  the  points  ;  from  the  middle 
of  the  shafts  of  these  last  arise  another  long  thread  ;  the  remaining 
tail  feathers  are  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  A  remarkable  peculi¬ 
arity  of  this  bird  is,  that  it  seems  tojbe  in  perfect  health,  yet  it  is 
undergoing  an  almost  perpetual  change  of  plumage,  as  feathers  drop 
off  nearly  the  whole  year.— Mr  Richardson  next  exhibited,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  mode  of  using,  an  ingenious  Orrery,  invented  by  him 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Several  members  of  the  Society 
bore  testimony  to  the  great  progress  many  of  these  unfortunate  child¬ 
ren  had  made  in  the  science  of  Astronomy.  The  thanks  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  voted  him  for  the  very  interesting  exhibitions,  and  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  him. 

Theatrical  Gossip,~-~'Drury  Lane  closed  for  the  season  on  Saturday 
last.  Mr  Cooper  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said, — “We  have  produced,  during  the  season,  sixteen  new  dramatic 
pieces,  all  of  which— two  only  excepted — have  been  honoured  with 
your  approbation  ;  among  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  the  tragedy  of  lUenzi,  the  drama  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  the  new  opera  of  Masaniello.  Through  the  kindness,  assi¬ 
duity,  and  punctuality  of  my  fellow-labourers,  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary,  during  the  forty  weeks  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Theatre,  to  make  one  apology — nor  has  there  been  one 
change  of  performance  from  that  which  was  advertised  in  the  bills 
of  the  day.  I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  circumstance 
is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  English  drama.”  The  Theatre 
is  to  be  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  October. — The  Haymarket  has  com¬ 
menced  its  summer  season  with  a  piece  by  Poole— not  Dr  Poole- 
called  “  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen,”  which  has  been  entirely 
successful. — The  English  Opera  House,  under  the  management  of 
Arnold,  is  to  open  this  evening.  Among  the  company  are,  Sapio, 
Thorne,  Keeley,  Wrench,  Bensons  Hill,  G.  Penton,  Miss  Kelly,  Miss 
Goward,  MissCawse,  Madame  Cellini,  &c. — De  Begnis  has  taken  the 
Dublin  Theatre  for  October  next,  where  he  is  to  play  Italian  operas. 
— There  is  now  in  Paris  an  Italian,  a  German,  an  English,  and  a 
Spanish  Company.  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss  Smithson  are  to  be  the 
stars  in  the  English  Company.— Caradori  is  now  at  Liverpool,  and  is 
Performing  Polly  to  Miss  Graddon’s  Captain  Macheath  !  The  pretty 
little  piece  of  “Aloyse,”  which  was  so  successful  here,  is  now  per¬ 
forming  in  Liverpool. — The  Theatre  Royal  here  closed  on  Saturday 
last.  Caradori  played  Rosetta  in  “  Love  in  a  Village,”  in  a  style  the 
most  enchanting.  The  house  was  crowded ;  and,  when  the  curtain 
fell,  there  was  a  general  call  for  Caradori,  which,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  When  the  manager  afterwards  made  his  appearance 
in  the  farce  of  “  Simpson  &  Co.,”  he  was  received  with  some  disap¬ 
probation  in  consequence,  upon  which  he  came  forward  and  said,— 
“  Disapprobation  from  an  Edinburgh  audience  is  so  unusual  in  my 
case,  that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  asking  in  what  I  have  offended? 
If  my  presence  has  been  previously  required,  your  wishes  were  not 
communicated  to  me,  nor  could  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
myself  before  you,  being  engaged  in  changing  my  dre-s  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  I  now  appear.  If,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  to  do  so  but  on  the  final  ternrJna- 
tion  of  our  season  in  October.  Indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
would  much  rather  have  r^eclined  addressing  you  this  evening.  On 
many  former  occasions  you  have  been  most  liberal  in  your  support 
of  this  establishment,  and  I  feel  reluctant  to  annoy  you  with  any 
statement  of  our  reverses.  October  yet  remains  to  us  ;  and  1  hope, 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  engagements  we  have  made  for  that 
period,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  report  more  favourably  of  the  season 
than  I  could  possibly  do  at  present.” 

LAST  Saturday’s  performance. — June  20. 

Lore  in  a  Village,  Simpson  and  Co. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Communication  from  St  Andrew’s  has  been  received,  and 
will  appear  in  our  next.— The  Essay  on  “  Dreams,”  we  are  afraid, 
w'e  cannot  find  room  for. — We  have  to  inform  “  A  Subscriber”  la 
Aberdeen,  that  our  desire  to  give  permanency  to  our  advertisements, 
in  justice  to  those  who  favour  us  with  them,  makes  it  impossible  fej 
us  to  comply  with  his  suggestion.  We  should  have  been  glad  ha 
his  letter  been  post-paid. 

The  verses  by  “  E.  A.  R.,”  and  by  “  A.  L.”  of  Brechin,  indicate 
considerable  talent.— The  contributions  with  which  we  have  been 
voured  by  “  C.  W.”— “  Therma”— “  V.”— “  E.  S.”— “  P-  A-  M.  D- 
— **  E.  A.”— and  “  Edwin,’’  will  not  suit  us.— “  My  Native  CaledO” 
nia,”  and  “  The  Spartan  Mother  to  her  dead  Son,”  are  in  the  san^ 
predicament,  though  the  former,  in  particular,  has  a  good  deal 


merit. — The  Verses  from  Selkirk  arc  under  consideration. 

«*  King  Edward’s  Dream”  lies  for  the  Author  at  the  Publishers* 


